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INTER- COM '76 
A Philosophical Mini-Fosition-Statement 

Bill Work 

-k ^: it -k it r'x 7^ -/< ^: 

*'\\nien all is said and done, there's a lot more said than done!" - Ziggy 

A V; -^c ;i if -k -k y\ 

We are often reminded of George Santayana's dictum that one ignores' 
history at the risk of repeating the mistakes of th*^. past. To ignore the future 
is to condemn oneself to manipulation by forces largely outside cf one's ovn 
control. Memory has, quite properly, been identified as one cf the critical 
faculties separating humankind from other animals. The counterpart faculty — - 
the ability to plan ahead — is equally critical. Increasingly — for individuals, 
groups, and for society-at-large — coping with an uncertain tomorrow appears to 
be a survival skill. Inter-Com seeks to extract meaning from a synthesis drawn 
from our yesterdays, from our todays, and from our best assessments of the 
options for tomorrow. 

? any people are cynical about the value of meetings and seminars and con- 
ferences. And well they might be! The 1970 VJhite House Conference on Children 
and Youth noted — to cite one example — that some 85% (as I recall) of the 
recoiTunendations of the 1960 Conference remained unimplemented - Talk that 
recommends change but that doe^ not result in change is wasted talk. 

Inter-Com '76 was certainly never conceived as "just auucher conference," 
It is premised on the conviction that informed , experienced , L:oncern ed people 
can use communication processes effectively in translating thought to action. 
It is premised on the belief that a group can often carry out tasks more 

■ 3 
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effectively than can the individuals of 'which it is composed. If ve who are 
conmunication specialists cannot make group processes work efficiently in 
the service of our own ends in Calgary, then we'd better re-examine what we 
are about! 

Inter-Com was designed as an international, interd isciplinary, intera ctive 
project. V/hile it retains much of that original flavor, we have substantially 
lost our United Kingdom representation, and we have ^.jst the potentially 
catalytic contriDutions of the experts from related disciplines. Still, we 
are meeting in a stimulating cultural/educational environment that is different 
-for many '> of us, and we will have a good 'mix* of people from the United States 
and from the Commcnweal th . Nothing, of course, has happened to diminish our 
potential for ^ in t er a c t i v i ty ■ ' 

The evolution of Inter-Com * 75 — Canterbury to Inter-Com '76 — Calgary has 
had several serendipitous consequences. Perhaps the most important of these 
is the fact that phase one of the National Project on Speech Communication 
Competencies, carried out by a research team headed by Ron Aj \en, is now 
complete. That investigation provides Inter--Com with research and development 
findings of fundamental importance, and it provides us with a new and useful 
focus for our deliberations. (The Competencies Project report is "in press"; 
at this writing it is not yet clear in what form we will make it available to 
Inter-Com participants.). Additionally — and with all deference to Christ's 
Church College in Canterbury — the meeting resources available at Mount Royal 
College are superior . 

Although we all, to an extent, see what we want to see, hear what we want 
to hear, and believe what we want to believe, there is no doubt that the study 
of— connnunicatlTDn— and helping others to be more effective communicators — will 
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assume increasing importance in nhe years ahead. Our concerns and our exper- 
tise will find new consumers — in both old and new markets. We will be sought 
after — particularly insofar as ve are able to demonstrate our usefulness in 
helping our increasingly beleagured social jjistitutions to cope and survive. 
As the world ooves inexorably froni the age of independence to the age of 
interdependence, the connnunicaticn' profession will be faf;ed with new challenges. 
Inter-Cora seeks to identify those challenges and develop guidelines for dealing 
with them. 

Erik Barnouw, presently a Fellow at the Woodrow Wilson International Center 

for Scholars at the Smithsonian Institution, said of the future, in an address 

prepared for the May 6-7, 1976 Library of Congress symposium on "The American 

Revolution: A Continuing Commitment , " 

Nightmare or Utopia, which will it be? Both would seem 
possible. And perhaps that is the reason for the rise 
of interest in problems of communication. It is only In 
this age of mass communication that communication has 
become a problem. The study of influences, of control 
points, of gatekeepers, of unspoken premises, of subliminal 
seductions, all acquire an urgency they never had. 

Some among us have expressed concern about the ability of Inter-Com to 

deal, in a useful way, with the future. But the "future" quickly becomes the 

"present"; and the "present" as quickly recedes into the "past." "Past," 

"present" and "future" are not as separable as the separate words suggest. 

To an extent, we are all captives cf the past, and of necessity we must all 

cope as best we can with the present. And all of education is , in one sense ^ 

for tomorrow. By examining tomorrow's probabilities today, we shoulo be able 

to organize for more effective learning when tomorrow comes- No one would 

argue that this examination should be carried out in anything less than the most 

realistic and . the most critical view possible of today \s educational climate. 



(If universal, systematic instruction in speech conununication is a substantially 
unrealized goal in 1976, what are realistic possibilities for 1986 and 1996?) 

it iz -k -k -k 9: 

The sophistications of "learning" take us, sometimes, far from the real 
world. Our efforts to understand nature — to convince ourselves chat it is 
rational and orderly — lead us to create artificial taxonomies that often hamper 
our search for 'truth,' Thus, for example, we talk about the mind, the soul 
and the body; the cognitive, the affective, the psychomotor; speaking, listening, 
reading, writing; communications for controlling, feeling, informing, ritualizing, 
imagining; arts, sciences, humanities. If we are not careful, we may be deluded 
into believing that such categories are truly discrete. 

Taxonomies are simplistic devices that are well adapted to descriptions 
of the physical world. Much of what we see around us can be readily classified 
into animal, vegetable or mineral; the periodic table serves admirably to 
identify and differentiate the elements that make up the universe; it is useful 
to study the human body in terms of its various 'systems': circulatory, neural, 
digestive, respiratory, skeletal, and so on. 

Taxonomies — and other conceptual models — work less well when applied to 
human behaviors — particularly complex behaviors such as those involved in 
communication. The act of ^^mmunicating is more art than science, more 
unpredictable than predictable^^^^m^e idiosyncratic than universal. Increasingly, 
humankind is being forced to deal with such complexities, with various shades 
of gray, with models that are fluid and multidimensional, with possibilities 
rather than with clear-cut alternatives. Somehow, in Calgary, we must 
accommodate to these realities. At the same time, we must make certain that 
these same realities do not unduly discourage or othervise inhibit us. 

k i< k k -k k 



The cerxtral question to which Inter-Com addresses itself has not changed. 
" What can the educational community do to insure that the young vill secure the 
cocnnun ica tion competencies needed to function in a rapidly changing world ? ' ^ 
It is a large order! 

By the educational community , we mean primarily persons associated with 
formal educational institutions and structures: teachers, students, admini- 
strators, boards of education, creators of learning resources for use in the 
schools, and so on. We should also include in our thinking the learning that 
takes place informally and incidentally — often as a by-product of other 
activities. (Kids learn a great deal about interpersonal communication and 
communication systems through commercial TV. How can these experiences be 
'integrated' with more formal learning experiences?) 

Reference is made to the "young." We should also be concerned with the 
communication education needs of the not-so-young. It seems likely that 
"lifelong learning" will increasingly, in the future, become a sine qua non . 
It seems unlikely that we will be able to equip young people adequately for 
continuous, lifelong self- renewal. In this regard, we should be concerned 
about the communication competence demands of a lifetime devoted to several 
careers rather than to one or perhaps two. 

Identification of "the communication competencies needed to function" is 
necessarily a central concern of Inter-Com. A number of questions come to min-f. 
Is it still useful (as it seemed to be in years past) to talk about a hierarchy 
of communication competencies thac are required (a) for survival, (b) for 
vocational 'success,' and (c) for leadership roles? Is it helpful to think of 
"terminal competencies" in speech communication — target competencies that should 
be expected of all — or nearly all — "high school graduates"? Does the 
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kncwledge/ skills/values breakdovn have utility? Does it help to think of 
competence in different settings: hose, school, work, leisure-tiiine? Which of 
the competencies, once achieved, are secure for a lifetime. (Once you have 
learned to ride a bicycle, it is said, you never forget!) Which of the com- 
petencies atrophy and/or disappear through neglect? Are there fundamental 
communication 'skills' that, like building blocks, may be used in an almost 
unlimited nunber of variations and combinations? If so, can they be identified, 
and can we devise instructional strategies to cultivate them? To what extent 
can we generalize about functional communicative competence? Are the criteria 
by which functional competence is judged 'fixed'? Are there any absolute 
standards of competence? Or are all standards relative— determined by 
immediate, pragmatic considerations? To what extent should ^the individual be 
the arbiter of his/her own. communicative competence, and to what extent are 
these matters dictated by society? Are self-perceptions of competence as 
important as the perceptions of others? Are there, after adulthood is reached, 
developmental factors affecting, functional communicative competence? Wliat 
are the implications of the probability that many forms of direct, interpersonal 
communication will be replaced by 'machine communication'? And so on. And so on. 

Finally, what are the implications of the phrase, "in a rapidly changing 
world?" Philosophers tell us that the only certainty for tomorrow is change. 
Heraclitus noted almost 2500 years age that there is nothing permanent except 
cnange. The French have a saying that the more things change the more they 
stay the same. We are faced with perplexing dilemmas I 

What does it mean for Inter-Com '76 when we are told that linear change 
has given way to exponential change? Doubtless we can safely predict that social 
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change will continue to outstrip genetic change, that the rate of change will 
continue to accelerate, and that adaptability to change will increasingly be 
required of both individuals and social institutions (including education!). 
Communication environments will change; communication technology will change; 
comin.unication overload will be more threatening to more people; communication 
isolation and communication interdependence will increase simultaneously; 
communication freedoms (where they exist) will be challenged; present-day 
communication ethics will be found to be seriously deficient; new relationships 
between direct interpersonal and mediated communications will be forged; and 
so on. Our educational systems and personnel — students and teachers — will 
be hard--pressed to keep up. Structured learning, we are told, will largely 
take place through human/machine interactions. 

Several years ago, a group of leading educators and 'futurists' made 

Delphi predictions about education in 1985. Their findings included: growing 

i 

emphasis on measurable skills as a requirement for graduation; 75% of the 

students' time will be spent in individualized instruction in 50% of the 

nation's schools; 75% of three and four-year-olds will be enrolled in schools; 

co-curricular activities will receive significantly less direct support. Many 

predict that by the year. 2000 — now less than 25 years away — the self-contained 

classroom will have completely disappeared. 

James O'Toole's recent observation is sobering: 

In the short period during which futurists have been 
practicing their craft, they have made one discovery of 
fundamental importance: the future cannot be predicted. 
The most that can be done is to identify the choices that 
society can make and to explore the possible long-term 
consequences of each choice. ( The Washington Post , 7/4/76, B-1) 
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Inter-Con has had an unexpectedly long — and somewhat tortuous — history. 
A third international conference on the teaching and learning of English (to 
build upon the 1967 Dartmouth and the 1971 York Conferences) was scheduled 
for Canada in 1975. Tfi'at conference was to have been held in Banff (which 
we will visit during Inter-Com) , but it was cancelled for want of outside 
funding- We have lost some of our Inter-Com delegates — in most cases for 
valid and even compelling reasons- We have also recruited a number of 
excellent replacements- But most importantly, we have survived - On behalf 
of the planning committee, I want particularly to thank the original delegates 
who have stayed with the project — often at no small personal sacrifice. I 
remain confident that the time/energy investments will be justified. 

k k k k -k k k 

And so, on to Calgary! As most of you know, our *^host^' is Douglas 
Lauchlan, President of Blount Royal College. He has been a member of the 
international planning group from the outset. Ue owe him, and, particularly, 
John Fisher of his staff, our special thanks for so generously making the 
resources of the College ava:^lable to us- 

k k k k k k 

And a; few final thoughts for today (and tomorrow): 

''In fact, it is terribly urgent that chan^ingness become the 
central element and aim of American education. For so quickly 
does change overtake us, that answers, knowledge, methods, and 
skills become obsolete almost at the moment of their achieve- 
ment- In the coming world, the capacity to face the new 
appropriately is more important than the ability to know and 
repeat the old." 

Carl Rogers 

ip 



'*And the more rapid the change, the harder it is to predict 
what will happen. Should the rate of change double during 
the next 30 years as compared with the last 30 years, as 
now seems quite possible, the shape of the year 2000 is less 
visible from today than today was from 1940, and that was 
hardly at all." 

Clark Kerr 

"The story of survival is the story of creatures who adapted 
to changes in their environment, not of those who merely 
objected to change. The dodo had no control over his lack 
of ability to sur\^ive." 

Harold Kowe II 

"The fixed person for the fixed duties who in older societies 
was such a godsend, in the future will be a public danger." 

Alfred North Whitehead 

"The dominant philosophy in any age is always the one which 
is on the way out." 

Benjamin Disraeli 

"America is the only country ever founded on the printed word." 

Marshall McLuhan 

"The first step to wisdom, said Alfred North l^itehead 50 years 
ago, is to recognize that the major advances in civilization 
are processes which all but wreck the society in which they 
occur. The art of free society," he added, "consists first in 
the maintenance of the symbolic code, and secondly, in fearless- 
ness of revision. . .Those societies which cannot combine reverence 
to their symbols with freedom of revision must ultimately decay, 
either from anarchy or from the slow atrophy of a life stifled by 
useless shadows . " 

Quoted by James Reston 

". . .if an automatic typewriter is marketed that successfully 
takes dictation directly from the human voice, America might 
witness a faster dislocation of human labor than accompanied 
even the introduction of such technologies as the tractor or 
the computer." 

James O'Toole 
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"To approach connunication in the spirit of loving care 5 
then, is to eschew any urge to 'reform' cotnnunication, to 
'make it better' or, on the other hand, to escape it by 
lapsing into reverie concerning ideal comniunicative behavior. 
In contrast to these impulses, appreciation entails taking 
seriously the human encounters that comprise ccmmuaication 
as it occurs around us." 

Thomas 5. Frentz, Lavrence W. Rosenfiel« 
and Laurie S. Hayes 

And, lest we take ourselves too seriously..,.. 

"The future lies ahead. And behind us lies, lies, lies," 

Pat Paulsen 



and 



"If at first you don't succeed, try, try again. Then quit- 
No use in being a damn fool about it." 

W. C. Fields 



Development of Communication Resources 
Through An Experiential Future-Focused Role-Image 
And Function-Oriented Curriculum: 

The Task of Communication Educators 



Cassandra L. Book, Ph.D.^ 
Assistant Professor 
Department of Communication 
Mi ch i gan St ate Un i ve rs i ty i 
East Lansing, Michigan 



A Positiori Paper for Inter-Com * 76 
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As we participate in future planning one of our critical societal concerns 
is t-\e utilization and development of our resources. This concern has been en- 
hanced due to our sudden awareness of shorta^« l.. n -^sources , fear of ^ 

/ 

the inability to continue to maintain our present ; > ! of living without' 

the resources, and sometimes conflicting goals achieved by the development of 
'different i^sources. In adapting to a future of rapid change, effective utili- 
zation and development ot resources must be a carefully planned goal .for main- 
tenance and development of human existence. 

... In "Issues In. Communication Planning for Hawaii," Barber, Grace, Harms, 
and Richstad refer to "communication as a resource /' and state "the resources 
are the stuff we use to satisfy, meet, or serve needs. ""^ Indeed, ..support for 
this view of comnnunication as a resource is found in several writings which 
recognize that many human needs are fulfilled by interpersonal communication. 
Watzlawick, et al . , proclaim that communication is necessary to confirm self- 
identities, an action which is necessary to' maintain emotional stability. 

It seems that, quite apart from the mere exchange "of information, 
man has to communicate with others for ' the - sa]<e of his own aware- 
ness of self, and experimen-tal verification of this intuitive as- 
sumption is increasingly being supplied" by research on sensory 
deprivation, showing man is unable to maintain his emotional sta- 
bilil:y for prolonged periods in communication with himself only. ^ 

Thus, one human need- which is fulfilled by human communication is confirmation, ■ 

the recognition . and attention given a person which may help that person to value 

him/herself as an individual. Such confirmation iTiay result in satisfying an in- 

dijn.dual^s need to be included in interaction with another person. 

Once humans are included in an interaction, they have varying: needs to 

control and/or be controlled, and display and/or receive affection, accordinp . 

3 

to William Schutz. Control in relationships refers to the direction and^ 
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dominance of the relationship by an individual. Affection refers to the emo- . 
tional closeness which exists betv/een the people. While the need to recognize 
and/or express control and/or affection within the relationship varies depend- 
ing upon the specific nature of the relationship, communication is the means 
through v/hich expressions of cor • and affection are transmitted either ex- 
plicitly as part of the v or implicitly as the relational (or 

feeling) message. \ f 

Thirdly, verbal, nonverbal, print, visual, oral . communi cation provide xhe 
means- for gathering information on which decisions are based. In the most ex- 
treme way of thinking, humans are constantly -making^ decisions as we cons>-ciously 
or unconsciously process each bit of information. When decisions are important 
to us,. such as deciding to .change jobs, the gathering and evaluating of infer- 
mation and subsequent choosing between or among options becomes extremely ap.- 
parent. The need to decide what action to take is important and communication 
is the tool used to gather other people ^s opinions, facts about the situation^ 
speculations about the future, etc.. Thus communication is the resource used 
to satisfy the human need for information on which to base a decision. 

A fourth need is to satisfy what the Michigan Department of Education calls 
Life-Role Competencies — "competencies which the citizens of Michigan feel are 
necessary for an individual to function effectively in the four life, roles [of] 

. . . employment, aesthetic-humanistic appreciations, personal-family managment , 

" . . . 4 ■ ■ 

and civil- and social responsibility." Communication skills coupled with other 

• '/ " 

skills are necessary to function in each of the^e roles. 

Specifically, it is necessary for people to be able to process . yarious types 
of information to function in these roles.. G. R. Miller and Mark Steinberg in 
Between People stat^ that people make predictions about other people and situa- 
tions on the basis of cultural, sociological and psychological levels of informa- 



tion, and that to create effective messages people need to be able to process 
information from all of th-^se levels.^ Within the contexts of the four life- 
role competencies people need to be able to utilize information' from all of " 
these levels depending upon the situation and nature of the relationship in 
which people are engaged. Some of the life-role competencies, such as family 
interaction, most ef-^' ./ be conducted thro^i. ! use of psychological 

level informatiu. i. . . .. interpersonal communis :r^on. Other life-role 

coTapetencies 5 such as civil responsibilities^, most effect ively may be fulfilled 
through use of sociological or cultural level analyses, or, what, Miller and 
Steinberg call , n on interpersonal communication . • 

Thus, communication can fulfill the human interpersonal needs of confirma- 
tion of identity, control and affection within a relationship, information pro- 
cessing as a basis, for decision making, and development c: li'^ rol-^ competen- 
cies . ■ • — 

However, as \- view the x^r. i o, u /rapidly changing .1 ^is charact --r- 

ized by an increc. . dependence on n: : s media technology. \ R. MiJ ler 

indicated. 

Achievement of a harmonious, healthy coexistence between the system 
of human c^nmunicators and the technological , systems of mediated 
communication consitutes one of the most critical, perplexing iott- 
munication problems -txhat must be faced in the, third 100 y- ars.' 

Problems posed oy an increased l-spendence on mas^ media in:^ludo (1) a reduc- 
tion of interr^er^-^r^- , jl interactions, ( increased information bombardmenT and- 
overload, :i ' ) focusing on stimulus generalization. .en'these problems ." 
are considered :n i-ght of ' human needs the strain betv^eeri interperonal commu- 
nication resourc ^,nd mass rnedia resources are illuminated. 

. ..The potential reduction of interpersonal interactibn caused by an increased 
dependence on mass media is . already evident in the vast amount of time people 



spend watching television, for example, as opposed to talking v;ith friends and 
neighbors for entertainment. Similarly, the use of the television and radio 
for obtaining news as opposed to getting nevrs via word-of-mouth suggests a re- 
duction in interpersonal contact. Coupling the increased used of mass media 
technology with the trend toward higher mobility indicates increased maintenance 
of interpersonal contacts over time and distance via telephone conversations, 
exchange of tape-recorded messnr.. .nail, etc. Such reduction of interpersonal 
contacts makes it irore difficult to confir.n the idonlLties of others or to be 
confirmed. Similarly, relational messages of control and affection are more 
likely to be distortev: or misperceived when transmitted via mass media. In 
extreme cases , person;- who dei-^rnd upon ^'-^^ovision and radio for stimulatvrn 
may be depriving ther iv the human interaction necessary for identil'v 

confirmation, affecti rcv-o, and control. While t: ■ 3 recei /or may b-;-: Jble 

to control the media i ^ - i ^ the TV on or off, it is :ifficul- to' imagi: - . 
the person giving the TV if- .:ion or con f irmatioti or fe^.-ling rewarded by ^ >n- 
firrr:ation or affect ior i'-/r' Li-agines from the TV. Clearly, the mass media 



technologies , althoug. 

needs which interpers;.. .i ^ 

It is no .longer r 

formation which is ins 

nated via the media. " .n 

in the future-shocked - 

it is-clear that in a: 
he who controls the 



' nation resources-, are unable to fulf^'ll nhe liurnan 
communication allows. 

le for us to store, proce.^'^ - c:-^ retrieve all tho in- 

. -^'Usly and constantly bein r^oduced and diss mi - 

•i. ' the information syster. :* a critical function 

: rapid change, for as Eerl < indicates, 

"ordependent and symbol-ccn 'jared society, 
'i cation svstem controls t:.-; society.'^ 



Again the conflict rage 
for humans need in forma 



-i^n the mass /nedia resource and the human resource, 
improve their decision-making but must learn to 
control the technology wl. " transmits , records , processes , and retrieves the 
information. Mastery :.. rrr:ation generally yields control of the situation. 
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interaction, or decision-making, and thus, a power-struggle among those who 

choose to conquer the technology is inevitable. 

Finally, mass media technology as a resource which fulfills informational 

needs also creates interpersonal problems by (1) creating messages for a mass 

audience which is analyzed for its homogeneous qualities and (2) portraying 

people and situations in stereotyped, generalized manners. As G. R. Miller 

states , . • 

By their very nature, the mass iredia cater to cultural and socio- 
logical stereotypes ; they largely sacri^^ice the many uniquenesses 
and idiosyncrasies of individuals at the altar of shared cultural 
norms and commonly held role prescriptions.^ 

^As previously stated, for peopl^ to fulfill 'life-role competencies they must 
learn to make predictions on the basis of cultural, sociological, ^nd psycho- 
logical information so they can appropriately function on the interpersonal 
and noninterpersonal levels. If people recieve most of their information from 
the mass media, which is utilizing primarily noninterpersonal data and directin^^ 
message.-, on the noninterpersonal level, the receivers will be I'^mited in their 
ability to function on the interpersonal level — and subsequently to fulfill all 
of the needed life-role competencies. , ' • ■ 

Given the conflict between mass media resources and interpersonal commu- 
nication resources, the key question which must be addressed is 

" How can we develop the communication resources required to satisfy ■ 
•our communication needs? ■ 

The broader question ^bf *'what can educators do to insure that the young will 

acquire communication competencies needed to function "^in a rapidly chanj^ing 

world?" will be considered in the response to the first question. 

Regulation of mass media messages is among the appropriate responses to 

the key question of developing resources. However, the focus of the rest of 

this paper will be on developing interpersonal communication resources through 
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a planned K-12 curriculum. Such ^ curriculum must promote the attitude that 
fulfilling human needs through i: . jrpersonal communication is both necessary 
and desirable. In general, this i\-12 cur-riculum shouJ.d provide experiences, 
role-models, and reinforcement for communication skills and roles (l) in in- 
trapersonai, interpersonal, group, public, and mediated settings, (2) regard- 
ing the life-role competencies of employrnent, aesthetic-liumanis tic apprecia- 
tion, personal-family : inagement, and civil-social resp<xnsibilitv , { j 
purposes of expressing feeling, controlling, ritualizing, 'imitating, and in- 
forming. ^ In es' :>ence, this curriculum should . provide experiences in each qf 
the relevant ' ce.Il?, of the -'^l drawn ":»elow. \ 




This curriculum should provide EXPERIENCES for students through real, si- 
mulated, role playing, or vicarious means (i.e., read about in books, view on 
television or f ilmr, ) so that insights about the various communication settings 
or functions and related life-role competencies cojld be gained. Alternative 
behaviors should be explored and the merits and problems of th- '->:^i * ons expe^ 
ienced and/or ciF^^-nssed. Stud'^nts sliould learn to consider the various compo- 
nents ir acting the situation and make predictions on the basis of their 
assessment of ':]v~- available data v/hich option would optimize the opportunity 
to effectively ot rain their desi: i outcome. Students should select and enact 
sp'cific b; :la^ lor-:.; ,and then eval . :te the results. Criteria, for assessing- the 
results of th: ir actions should - ^:xplored and created. In other words, stu- 
dents should s^; ;tematically learn ■ consider various behaviors before selecting 
and perforr^.inr the "best" choic i. :1 then should evalu' le the behavior and' ac- 
tual resul':3 in light of the desir :: outcome. (Research on the developmental 
acquisitio:; of these communication kills among children conducted by Jesse 
Delia and Ruth Anne Clark indicate that children's ability to enact these 
skills increase v/ith maturity ) Such an approach to learning communication 
skills should reinforce the (1) pr: ^ess nature of communication which is depen- 
dent upon the interact ion many variables within the system and (2) importance 
of flexil llity and adaptability of behaviors given different combinations of 
variables. 

Implementation cf this curriculum in early elementary education should al- 
low teacners to guii:- students ir^to experiencing w'hat Benjamin Singer calls" a 
"FUTURE-FOCUSED ROLE-IMAGE"--the self-image proje'cted into the future. For 
the purr :e of helping children to learn to adapt and build healthy-confirmed 
identities and tc se 7 and strive r ^ fulfi ll personal goaJ^- is an interpersonal 
need worth'/ of arta'-mer'. . As - ' v.- - saii. 
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ThG future -foe used role-image vari.es- -among persons, among social 
classes, among societies. It is especially important to seardi 
for 'ts" components and explain its mechanisms durir.g a time such 
as this: a time of great flux, of increasing temper, Ime whf'n 
our social milieu changes rapidly, ar, organizations pear ai 

t:merge and roles are trann forrri'^ ' ' > it<''^1 an^l disap; ^'i* ' 

unpredictably.-^^ 

...ip Lability and a future-focused role-image are -iterpersonal commur. i oat lr ri 
concepts which should help student Face the worJ(' . r rapid change, for as 
Singer points out, "the development .^f a fi^ture-t: perspective early in life 
rr'ovidec; both motive and a means :.or achievemenc In the future." Specifi- 
cally, childre- should be encourage: to imagine tr -^nselves in variour. life- 
rolcG and shou.d explore their feelings and cornmuri cation behaviors (ritual- 
izing, :ontrolling, informing, etc.) in those roles to project their desire to 
potentially fulfill similar roles in their lives. Students should be encour- 
aged to reject some roles, while developing communication expc^'tise in others. 
By providing children wi th . opport uriities to prefect into the future', teachers 
shou].d be motivating students to gain certain competencies in the present to 
enable them zo achieve the goalr later. Thir. f uLur^e-oricntat ion should assist 
children in (1) developing positive self- cor. ::epts with "I think I can" atti- 
tudes, (2) creating and responding to various relational messages of control 
and affe'jtion within the roles, (3) encoding and decoding messages necessary to 
the decision-making processes within each role and (4) more adequately fulfill- 
ing the life-role competencies.^ Thus, development of the resource of communi- 
cation is critical in helping students to satisfy human needs an . consequently 
to cope v/ith the future-shocked society. 

As with 'J"ie efficient development and utilization of any rt. ource , plan- 
ning, cooperation, and cp llnatl^^n ^ne inport-_nt. Thus, sommun at ion educa- 
tors -ust (1) Continue to researcn tn- function?, netting^: nd cevelor mental 
acquisition of com.municat ion skills, 2) develop coordinate i communication 
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curricula from kind -^^^ "--ii- ::ocondary au 'lege edu ^ and (3) 

convince adminis trat ;* of the .ince of develop ng commu- 

nication research and curricula in aii effort to jatisfy interpersonal needs 
nov/ and for the future. If communication is a resource and is used to satisfy 
human needs , then we must gain more knowledge about the resource and its poten- 
tial uses 5 and must teach others to efficiently and effectively use the resource 
Indeed, communication educators must assume the future- focused role of communi- 
cation resource developers. • , 
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Cassandra L. Book, first land last volume published by Allan and Florence Book, 

I 

passed through the hallowed educational halls of Kankakee, Illinois, Through sev- 
eral summers of organized campling experiences she learned to love the out-of-doors 
and..many sporting and recreational activities, especially tennis and all water sports. 
Once at MSU she became an avid Spartan fan, sorority member, and speech education 
major. During her speech education methods course in her junior, year she became a 
communication convert and set the goal of writing a high school textbook which vfould 
approach speech from a communicatioriv perspective . Little did she realize that that 

dream would become a reality in a few. short years while working on a master's degree 

\ 

\ ■ ■■ . 

at Northwestern under the guidance of Kathleen Galvin. Inspired by the excellent 

teaching of Dr. Galvin, Cass knew she too must get into the classroom and finally 

landed -a job at Univ. of Wisconsin-/Whit,ewater where $he was allowed to spread her 

wings and fly! That year of college tea):hing experience convinced her to pursue 'a 

doctorate and the warm reception of Gus Firiedrich , Bill Brooks, and Ralph Webb gave 



her the catalyst to enroll at Purdue. As 
a new dream arose: that of returning to 



the Ph.D. eventually became within reach, 
ler alTiid mater, MSU, to teach. Again her 



dreams were realized when'' the Communication Education methods and director of the 

/■ 

basic course position became hers and she was torn from the womb of Purdue with only 

/■ / ' ' - 

an A.B.D. A year and a h^lf of on-the-job challenge, re-orientation, and work fi~ 

/ / ' ■ ■ ■ ' ■ 

nally paid off in both a Ph'.D. and a' comfort in becoming an Assistant Professor of 

Communication. While srie^^enjoys ,,her job and the students with whom she works, in 

/ 

her own words, "sheM rather be sailing." End of Book report. 



Research on Teacher Behavior ;in Classroom Interaction: A Position 
Gus Friedrich--Purdue University 



Aristotle, one of our foremost taxonomists , sounds reassuringly 

puzzled and node^rn as he surveyed the education of his time and ^ commented : 

It is clear then that there should be lep.islation about 
education and that it should be conducted on a public system. 
Cut consideration must be j^iven to the question , what 
constitutes education and.v/hat is the proper way to be 
educated. At present there are differences of opinion as 
to the proper tasks to be set; for all peoples do nqt af^ree 
as to tlie things that the younp;" ought to learn, either v/ith 
a viev to, virtue or with a view to the best life, nor Is it 
clear whether their studies should be regulated more with 
regard to intellect or v;ith regard to character. And 
^ confusing questions arise out of the ^education that 

actually prevails, and it is not at all clear whether 
the pupils should practice pursuits that are practically 
useful, or morally edi'fying, or higher accomplishtnents — 
for all these views have the support of some judges \ . - 

Perhaps education, because of its close ties to the emotive ideals and 

desires of society, must always be characterized by the imprecision of 

its stated gos^ls and its methods for pursuing them. And perhaps it is 

the. vigorous debates produced by this ambiguity that lends to educational 

innovation and, occasionally, improvement. If so, it will not be 

productive for us to limit our Calgary deliberations to prescribing 

rigi^l or absolute answers to the question: "What can teacliers and 

researchers do to help insure that the young will acquire the communication 

competencies needed to function in a rapidly changing world?" Even if we 

could reach agreement — a doubtful proposition--we can better spend our 



time identlfyinp, alte.i-iative ways .of answerinp^ such questions and the 
criteria by v;hich our answers can ho. evaluated. 

That said, let me outline r^y prejudices concerning; an area of vesoaich 

that relates to the conference to])ic and that particularly interests v,w- the 

( 

area of teaclier behavior in clnssroon interaction. ^'pec i f i cal ly , I an \^ 
concerned with the iriipact of teacher behavior on students' acquisition of 
communication conipetencies. / 
Research on the topic is of relatively recent orip,in. I doubt if 
many of us, in the process of preparinp, for teachiny^ careers, read so nuch 
as one research report on teaching, behavior that influenced our teaching, 
patterns. For nost of us, such patterns v^ere (V/alker and Travers, l^r>3) : 

1. derived from teaching traditions (e.n-j we teach as \:e were 
taup.ht) 

2. derived from social learnings in, our backp.round (e.p., we 
reinforce the behavior of pupils so as to develop a niddle- 
class ideolop.y) 

3. derived fron philosophical traditions (e.p,., v/e teach in 
accordance with the Rogerian or the Skinnerian tradition) 

generated ])y our own needs (e.p,., we adopt a lecture method 
because we need to be self-assertive) 

5. r;enerated by conditions existing in the school or community - 
(e.g., vje conduct •our classroom in such a way as to produce 
formal and" highly disciplined behavior because this represents 
tlie pattern required by the principal) ^ 

Because of dissatisfaction with such "hit-and-miss" methods, scholars 

in the late forties began to focus their attention on v;ays of structuring 

the classroom environment in such a fashion, as to minimize the impact of 

^teacher differences and maximize student; learning-: discussion v/as 

com.pared with lecturing; programmed instruction with simulation and 

games. Current entries in this educational game include comparing token 



proerans to tlie Keller Plan (PSI) and c;ini-courses to continr,ency 
contracting. Predictably, in retrospect, because it ignored the 
cor.plexitv and dynamics of the classroom environinent , a ereat deal 
of research failed to discover onp approach superior to others for any 
grade level. Dubin and Travep,gia, for exanple, .after reviewing ninety- 
one studies, su}:;gest: "Tliese data deir.onstrate clearly and unequivocally, 
that there is no measureable difference anong truly distinctive methods 
o- ollege instruction when evaluated by student pGrforrance on final 
exai?.inations . " 

As sucli evidence continued to accumulate, researchers in the sixties 
began to isolate and examine elements of teaching behavior v;hjch could be 
used to compare various methodologies isolating veil over one thousand 
such variables. For example, level of question asking is a variable 
apijropriate to botli discussion and prograipjned instruction. l/liile sucli 
an approach is in its infancy, it is already producing worthwhile results. 
Rosenshine and Furst, for exanple, have identified nine variables whicli 
vielded consistent results across 'tlie fifty-odd studies in wliich naturally 
occurring teacher behavior was related to irieasures of student grov^th: 
(1) clarity, (2) variability, (3) enthusiasm, (A) task-oriented and/or 
businesslike attitude, (5) criticisnt, teacher indirectness, 

(7) student opportunity to learn criterion material, (8) use of 
structuring comments, and (9) rnultiple levels of questions or cognitive 
discourse. 

While these variables nay see f not trite, it is worth 

observing that a number of other' virtuo . iidinr .ariables linve not 

correlated well witli student achievement: for exanple, nonverbal np]irov 



(counted), praise (counted), warmtii (rated), the l/ratio, or ratio of 
all indirect teacher behaviors (acceptance of feelinps and ideas, praise 
and questions) to all direct teacher beliaviors (lecture, directions and 
criticise) (counted) , questions or interchanr;es classified into only tv;o 
cognitive types (counted), student talk (counted), and student 
participation (rated) (Rosenshine anc Furst) . 

Unfortunately, systematic obser ^.tion r'=»search is tiTne-consur.inn , 
thus slov; in accunulatin.r: . And ruch f it is badly f laved by sterile 
definitions of teaching and achieverie :: t and by f undanentn lly weak re.searcli 
desir.n. Rosenshine, for example, was able to locate only fifteen studies 
in x^hich teachers v:ere trained to te'aclr a class of students in a specific 
n^aaner, observational measures v/are collected to verify that teachers 
behaved as intended, and end-of- experinent neasures (such as achieveiaent 
scores) v;ere obtained. 

Fortunately, these flaxs^s can be remedied. Connunication scholars are 
conceptualizing and executing sophisticated, systeinatic research proj^ranis 
on otiier coiranunicat ion variables and the tools they use are easily 
translatable to the study of teachers' conirnini cation behavior. Tl^e 
benefits to be derived from directly observing, teachers and pupils as 
they interact inside classioor.s mke such an effort necessary and 
worthv/hiie. 
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districts across the natic-- : more money Is spent on 
than rn te;::t r/ooks for the itire country; within th- 
crimes of violence --.Tiurders, rapes, serious physic^,! 
sggra*/ated assau'rs by students on other students, 
increased from approximately 20% to 857o, depending or. i.. j 

Teach'^rs and students alike view many of our hi 
:ienters rather than as places of learning. At this ro: 
schoo_ system is instituting an "alternative'* school wh. 
teaching basic skills, discipline, and self respect : e 
school will He voluntary and limited. If this is an -.-^^r 
vell imagine the nature of the "regular" school situ .niL 

School districts, like cities, are in desperate 
Next year, ii" all goes well, the Philadelphia school sL 
$100 million in the red; at the same time, the Char, 
reported that tens of millions of dollars are wasted ma 
"unnecessary employees, ineffective cost controls, c ~o 
badly negotiated contracts."*^ And surely Philadelph: 
cities and suburban areas in our troubled land. 

The dearth oi" instruction in int-ircultural and . 
for teachers and thereby for students is disturbing, 
tinuing violent opposition to de iacto racial integr.^:!, 
schools is a frightening social phenomenon with unex:: 
cations. Moreover, conflicting reports about the res 
such as those of Coleman and others, raise serious qu. .t. 
really begun to grapple. 

Federal and state governments seem to be abdicai i 
sibility for ti^c growth and development of our childr 
minded intent- .)ns and initial achievements of progra:: r 
Lion 0 1 tiie "ii. s advantage d, " such aid has been drastic j.v 
diverted in recent years. At the same time, measures t 
such innovations offer little conclus^ivc information. 

Having b .^en involved m secondary school classroL 
nearly two decades of my professional life, I am conti- air. 
the state of affairs with respect to coimnunica tion edu. at:.. 
I conducted an intensive examination of the teaching" e) ..i 
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L. HarTiS, 'Jrii versify o-f Hawaii, Hcnoiuiu 

\v ■ '\rzd •"'■•.>- "'erbrrhr i se" a few months before that rcor :^3v in July, I v69 
v--^ n ritv i i Ar- ..r - ,-, - tock '.is r 
cierv^' -Tt--:.' t - ■I'lanklnd. '-'ore than a quarter-billion of us, sriil earthbound, 
sav. 'lifri tr:ko " step and heard him forecast its significance. One of the four 
bi' on the tem^porary accident of presidency, was .oriviledged to pick 

up s p''i;nc- :in : ro i k with Armstrong as the rest of us iisfened i n on a global 
p ^ ^ - I i I*:- . '.t- :- a w ; w e heard; we w e r t h ore as the j i ne n s i c r. s o n '^mia n commu n i - 
cj " I'l Vv - d r : ■] ■ ! 1 V, f undamenta ! I y , a^d i rrevers i b I v chanc^.-d . 

•^ar in i a smo ! j grous of us met in Hawaii 7 c ccT!5id»:-r lne changes in 
jni(. "tion W'. ;ensed were underway. We were interc-sfed in the areas of commiu- 
r::.."tio:- rec h no 1 jgy , population communication, and comm.un i cat i on i n the future 
a : tne .:omjmon issues and concerns that united those areas. During the course of 
t CO' ■•'~enco c^n world communication, as we were to call i^, a major theme 
t •;'""g^'d. Thai fh.^.rrio incorporated a number of still fresh concepts such as feed- 
boik, if ' -"action, tv.'o wayness and transceivers. 

!n s conference summary, Lerner remarked: 

"r( -'lost of the forty years we have been doing modern communication 
reo :rch, we have operated with a paradigm invented by Harold Lasswell 
arc.-.r.d 1930 which ran: who says what to whom through what channel with 
v/ha^' effect. . . . Right from the very beginning of ihis conference 
the*: paradigm was puf aside and dimension by dimension a new one began 
to -T-rgt-. . . . Wf.ere the initial Lasswoli formula might we I i be 
r^y. • >ed -in-d thai . . . 'Who is faikinq bur-r to ra ' ked to \s^om' 

. . . it^ tht- main *'^ir;3 -v.- ought fr^ be IO'*''*i:v: ^t/' t ' -"-rner in •■!v:ri-.i 
■ -1 . 1973) 

A f-:.-. " . later Harold Lasswell was at the East-West Center speaking on t;ic 
futijPr^-s ■[ world commiun i car iofi . ' !n his dicMnction between oligarchic .jnti iru"-- 
1 i c ! ("xj t( • ' y : omn-i u n i c a t i o t ; , Las s we M 1 1 i m ;j i f s eefried to t) e s p ea k i n f c ^ r n e w [ ■ a r ,i d i gm . 
(Las -.wo 1 ,1972) 

In i broader context Kuhri, in his f1 :,r use i on of scienti'f'ir rr^vo 1 u f i ons , 

. ) s s e r 1 s f h . t' 1 h e '^'\ n s i 1 i ^ f r om o n e a r ad i ofp to a n o t he r p a ra d i "irri i a n 1 :.-> a 1 1 i f t 

1 -"on norma i so i ence to revo I ut i onar^ sc i ■ Tice . More spec i f i ca I i y , eu:;n '.to i • 'C : 

"C<;nf rented with anomoly or crisis, scientists take a diff-'^rent attitudr* 
toward existing paradigms, and rhe nature of their research changes 
accordingiy. "^he pr-.H i ferat i on competing articulation^., tii-e wi II ingtiess 

■37 



ti^y anythirg, ^ne expression of dlsoontent, the recojrse 'o onilosozny 
ar: ^o debare cv^r f jndamepTa ! s , aii These syrp'o-^s o* a rra/^s ; t i on frcn 
r;Orrrai to extraordinary research." (Kuhr, 1970> 

! r. Th-.rse oays of ^uture-shooK, i assu'^.e we are in agreenenT t'-.aT we are •involved in 

a corr..T'jn i car ion revol'^tion. it foiiows, Then, that we wi 1 i need 'o mink in exTra- 

o-rdlnar. v;a/s, do ey^raor a i nary research, and oor;r;jn i oate extra ir: ' n^r i i .v--!l v. ; : ^ 



-'O^siDlo ^.esearoh Areas 

-ore of tne Gescriotors ct a '^post-Lasswe ! I oaradic^ for --/nan coT.-n jn i cat 1 or i 
are: nart i o i oarory , two-way, cooperative, interactive ana puror'S^ful. 1^ is 
oonven i ent to cons i der such ccrTimun i cat i on as ooou r \ nc w i tn i n oroan i red cor^.Tiun i ca- 
tion sys^ens that operate within one of two world Cvonmun : oat i ■:>-: neTworks. Within 
^no oo'-'O ! n of nur;an communication, The r^a lance between information orocessing and 
comr-.jr i cat i ve association (or i nteroensona ! relationships in i^u-^ian contact) -ippearn 
ori-"ica! (see Harms, 1974). 

Wimin this cen&ra ! framework, tnere are several possible research ar^ros basic 
To *hc-^ long-range future of hunan com;m,un t cat i on . !n parTioula'^, I wil! consi''>-^r 
world comm'un icat ion networks, some riovel communication sys^'-m,^-, .jnd t^.^ Rlgni 
E V e r .'■ C' n e t o C omim u n i c a 1' c- . 

2.1 Tw-n- V;'.>r!.j f/jmmun i ca t i r.n Networks 

■''o visiiuliz'.^ the dimerisions of our planet, it is helpful tc> "cr);forru< T' ^ 
mercaror- rypo fTosaic about 200 scuare 'nil! ion niiles in size^-th*^ .ii;:;ro t ^'a n ■ :r- 
face area of earth. About 140 million square miles orr^ wo iv^r-C'W^^r-' d . u • ^ ind-^-r 
60 roll ion 0C':arc miles are "dry" land (McHaN% 1972K •^•i^> no-.jic, 

each dot -o rtjoresent ':;rio human. in ISO''), 1hero wer^: on- nini.^r. n im-n d^V.; i 
197:^ .^0 ['iili'.n; ..uiu, in 201-0, mor^^ tnaf- f'^ r-iilioa; .-ir-- fxi)-^^ r^-d. 

lr:,.j:ir-w. T,,r 11,,^ r'iO['':enT tnaf it is d.;rk .io: ■ •« * n- ^r^ .jn* }'>-:• u' -'arth-- 

c,i::..; ■ - , say ^";400 OWT (ringlc /.'or!d "ii''r;C::\ .:-.o all "h*^- i^umarv n'.;t^, rw,.- i m 
their h'-'-,.-, "hcuseho I ds" ' f ' as!v^':. An -^ur la-^er, al OOO!^ sw] , rn-: :;o 
and -^he -K-lIvities ■'ho djy becin. /^'curne -niat all of tfiosr aci i v i 1 i --..--tn- 
variou.'^ 'raifics — N'^av..- ; i i n I e traces on the surface ot our eariti- \ i :o .'d iriM-iic. 

At MO'^) oWT of t'-^M' i I'T -^av, we examine tb.e Ic^c.jricin ot (Mjr iiun^ju 

WorMdwidc, •) 'uih' , hiu I i . a I ;>:e , : -n t r.v^ remain in iheir : ■ }-'.e "hn)u^^-ho 1 dn , " hu1 tl^tre 
.jre strong v.jriafions ii' thi:; pa'tpT'n fr^m ■•)mfr)i,n j i y to commiufi i t y -jtid rtvgiori \(.- ' 
region. MosI i fi,por t . > l 1 y , :riii,Mnr-- f n.'W clur.rers wf dots wiM •in; ■.•an ron '.-ur 



!or , roziC^Na,- ' in jrDsn co^niunities that link the cutlYfr^;^ n:- j ^^r'" o i ds rho c^;ri>-i 

jfid -^".^t 7:!'^:ort is a node in a world air transpcrtar I on neT'.scr!- . Th-j. trace:.* fror\ 
a'\rpor^ to air:;ori- ouTlIne the world air routes. The noLiso^^oSd ^arar^-i and autorro- 
bili-s, ^h.'- !c:.cal roadways leading to the center of the citv ar-: *■.} trie loca! air- 
port. The <jir:^crf itself, the air routes and the planes together cor^stitute The 
r- ,j 'q^ ^1 n t s in a .v o r I d t r a n s o r T a ^ i c c nrri u n i c a t i c n n r ■ t w o ^ ♦ ^ n ^ r- i j t Is an 
aopro^riate synibc 1 . 

A second global DaTtern is traced by the rcverronT of>^essace5 between humans, 
for the rrost part, while they are in their daytirr^e rr^osaic formation. While postal 
service, telegraph and so on contribute to this oattern, the telephone use (and 
subsequenT I y , broadband cable) patterns reveal the real -time networks that now lin 
and will continue to link human conmu n i cators in the future. Again, as in the 
case '-'^ transportation, most of the telephone traffic arises from "wiihin- 
commt'r.'ry" message interchange. But as the long links become available they ore . 
pur into use. The communication satellites make more channel capacity avail-ible 
and 1hat capacity is essentially indeDendent of disiance. The communication satoi 

lit*.; svmbi">li/OS the world telecommunication network. 

Ther-,* now exist:, rwo world communication networks. For many purposes of 
humeri r --riun i cat i on , these networks are i nterchangeab 1 e . For purpos^-s of informa- 
tion excn:,riic-, r.J ecommun i cat ' on of^^en saves enough r rinspor ^at i ori time to makn 

it .-i'^e^errvd, as wnen you phone you:' stockbroker to buy or sell, or inouire about 
a narTici.iar I r.e'^:act ion . Fc^ nurposes thai emphiasize communicative a:sociation 

(Interpersonal re ! at i onsh i o ) , r rari': porf at i on may be \'^rn^erre(j to f e 1 eco^nmurn caf i on. 
even i/a [v; II advert i^.-s that a phone call is r^nly the "next besf thiro to being 

fher--}." 1^ ; e I ecommun i c J f ion if the nexf h.-^-f fhing to beific transported "there," 
n.'-^L^(i h'-. know how grear The d i f f erenct.^ between best and nt.'xt best is, ano th^--. 

vaMaliew^, in ( • rr^ f » tr-onc' ■'. .:niGng people on trtin :.T>inr. 

M f^.-w y^^ars ..jgr. I'M^-rce sugqes * -^d 1h..it ! the future, a human would be .5()le 

t live when*' [ie/shi^' liked and t< : -eofnmii n i cti f e to work. The f ran>.[M )r !a t i t )n f^iv il- 

i tated "cl o'-.-'-'^d" un i . •. r- > i.t / cent ras r '^i'!^. Ihe telecommunication f or- i i ; i , )} ...d "'..>pef^" 



'jn ; vers i ty . ' ^-^ rr^nsDC rt5~ ion Gecenden"^" rouris'?' who 
rldf- 'nrcuch * ts ?"rr-et5 ^ " a tour bu5 "^h^t pro\'id-es a "3-1' views'' '^^^ ■•"-■^r*^r ! e^^-c-.- 
essenr'.ally iderr^ica' experience in -^is owr. living roor. vvlth 3-1 ~V. Tri;^5, In 
b'LS ! H'-^ '35, ecijc^tior, arc toL^isn te I ecor-nunl cation network cacacit/ car ce tradevd 
"-'or ■ arsportat icr capacity — to sc-me extent, sor^e of the Tirie. 

"or a najcr *eie:: ■•mmun icat ion/lransportet ion trade, to occ^^r, ncjcehol dc 
rjou\ recuire home cc:. unica'l'ion -erminals- These terminals v,r[j\-: bo connected !: y 

r nr- h^r.d ~az 'g to _n i ""y cable centers. S'jch centers !.->'0'j M j ! so ccr^^ain ad- 

vancec cor.rr.u r j cr-: t ion -echpo logy for group use, and a satellite grcjr-d station.. 
Thus, every comrun'c' icr coud remain in his household ana employ a home cc^mmun i ca- 
tior, 'ermina , r.wd o,' c: n-earby ''communication work center," as in seme of the 
new t'.nvns i r Encland d Japan, or on occasion, ^ransDort MrseSf ro work, or 
sch , or travel as i the :iood old da^s. 

-ome corrr-unicat n terrr"nais, and 1 Dca I community ccmmun i cat i cr: plazas .vou ! d 
-e ^^vcersive, at lea., ■ at first, and in particular when compare 
"olepr^ore, -^adic and 'elevMsion. The more usefui comparison, how^ 
wit'-i -^he seconc pr iviite car, or with the cost of a new mass transit systeni. in 
^act, the secor ca- provides a convenient vehicle for brinqing about a "^^^ I ->/ 1 rars 
Trad* . Heavy raxes jn seconc cars-coulJ be used to subsidize dov^- 1 opmen t , in. fil- 
ial ; rnd 'r.^n r ir,. conmur i cat i on centers. And/or, instead of d i \*'^r ! i i :j 
\\u - :.i-es frof^', ^ichv,"-/ t^a mass transit construction, we might" gei at t^i--- !■ ■•'•>"■ --.-t 
tn-- -.rrj.'ii.^r b,y fv-^-ning "ax resources to "electronic" highway rr;n'-.1 r ic t i , v- ' ! 
i',, 1'> I -'.)adba""trj rabic:; frvilities. 

(.iv,-n Uk- o.-.i'>}inc 1 v i ucommun i c i f i on tuchnokAV/ .md r;•^r•l^^ , it jd i I i • - la 1 h. if jw- ; r 
iha; will ^ r--^i. b'--' :iv/-i:able, a varie^'y of to k^commun i ca1 i on sut;-;-.. i v-ork^. . uUJ i 
,je-'<!''.: f ■■ .mn,:jr^i^y. Suitable ^^.-afur*.^s can n*. tuilt in'o tf.;- home , t erm t • ; - ! , 

for" i MnZ", ^ >v ■-/.■ay .:uoio visual, rar: ccoy pr'ntojts and i -r ict i ve com:.-.;pr- 
oap-^cM/. "ucn te I ecommun i ca"^ i o*: facilities come inlo use, ^ crilt:a; 

res-:u>-oh que:.>fi >r: jrises. To what extent would humans use th-r^^se ^e 1 -cc^'^'' i ~ : .n 
facilities ir f}'^ef-:rrince to the transportation facilities. V/ i i I offiro worker, 
and students an 1 f:')uris^s, for (example, stay at home and re Uv:nmmijn i iTKij.jn 

-tie lime 1o r-.diev.' crowding a1 f hu cont(;r of ihr city of t[io 1 yp'j v-.:-]'^- 
ii lo^yo Skii if>i- af ru .k Mwurs. Ccitainly, tax i nconi I v^ .jivj • uu- ■ a i i nn,] I ;.f,- 
qranrls -md oitier drvic.- -nu ! d ho ^'mnlny^.d -i:!-- \\v^ t I r-'Mfiu-wn i ^ ' . I i ■ .n . ^p I i )i) 
•vt i 'pci ivn. Ikj • -h- fundamf'r)t<3 I m^v^ \ W is a gu<anti..n hu-'.ir, m.--' f... c Mfnmu • 

tTi-.a-tion and ir i>ar'iicular the r e I at i ^x^.'-h i p (M->twoon ihe'tK^I alw.uv'- ■ -'iif - < i i c k 
human requ i I'-'f-' t-. for i n f Drma t i oh and association and privacy. 
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Let us .look at ourselves for a moment. Those of us in this room have 
transported ourselves here at some cost in time for purposes of communication. 
Had each of us remained at home and telecommunicated to this conference, would the- 
outcome of the conference have been different? In the future, can we specify a 
telecommunication/transportation ratio for the individual, for the community, or 
for mankind? The question can be re-phrased within the framework of tlie globul 
mosaic. To provide the necessary diversity and variety in humon communication, to 
what extent must the day mosaic differ from the night mosaic? And what are the 
required network linking capacities? 

As wo develop world communication networks a major new set of possibilities 
nwaits us. Sagan speculates that there now exists an interstellar tel ecommun ica- 
lion networ-k and that within a century, perhaps this century, our earth telecommuni- 
cafion network will interlink, become part of, that interstellar network. Clarke 
speculates in a similar vein about an interstellar transportation network. Earth- 
men have been to the moon and back. Sky lab may come to serve as a skyport ior an 
interstellar transportation network. Te I eportat i on awaits us at some future time 
as well. (Sagan, 1973; Clarke, .1972) 

2.2 Comparative Communication Systems 

Wo humans, in defining ourselves to others of our species, stress that it is 
our unique capacity for communication that sets us apart i^rom and places us above 
the other^'H^mbers of the animal and machine kingdoms. We examine our communication 
capacities, \}d conclude that we are intelligent (Sagan, 1973). We briefly examine 
conmjn icat ion ^ong members -of other species and, more often than not, concludH 
they ana^pa-t'-nrrfe^J igent, or are of such iow intelligence as to be un i nteres h i nc] . 

In the few ca'^tifs where we have attempted i nterspec ies- commun icat ion, we have 
tried to train an anirnat.to corrimtrrrfT^e^e with us as we assume human children learn 
■ / to communicate (Sebeok, 1968). Vicki, a chimpanzee, lived^with a human family for 

six 'years and learned tour Engl ish words. Washoe, "onother chimp, in less than six 
years has learned more than 500' signs of the tyf^e employed by deaf ' humans .• So 
apparently have her norma I -hear i ng human co-communicators. Even a sligh adaptation 
on the^ part of the human communicator has made the chimp appear to us tu be much 
more intelligent (Gardner and Gardner, 1969). 

■ The sanu:-) .rstory seems to bo unfolding in human~do l-ph i n attempts to commun icai e . 
Lilly becomes eloquent iri describing the advantages we humans would experience if 
v;l' riir. .ibl'.; to cooper. tie with ih- iolphins in building an i ntof h: i oi. conmunicj- 
t ion sy stern (J i M y , I 'MV/) . 

While. we fiow painfully little ^bout the nature of chimpanzee^ <-i (!of;'liiii 
Q Intel 1 ioe^ncp, we orG^LJrnably know sofnowhat more about drtific:ini f^.i* hiri 
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intelligences. Assume for the moment that this is the cose. Man-machine 
communication appears to offer an opportunity for a clear examination of I he i n- 
formation processing aspects, of a communication system in which a human communica- 
tor participates. But as the interaction between man and machine more nearly 
approx' ima res that of human-human dialogue, will some of the *'human" characteristics, 

OS th'j rase of HAL in 2001, become evident in the machine) Man-machine comrnun ica- 

/ \ 
tion increasingly is described in the descriptors of a post-Lasswel 1 paradigm, that 

is, interaction, symbiosis, and synergy (Hermann, 1971). \ 

If or when the speculations about interstellar comrnun i <";at ion networks transform, 
into a sensible reality, we humans will then be faced with the prospect of estab- 
lishing communication with the ETI (Extra Terrestrial Intelligences). At present, 
it seems probable that those ETI we might link with via an interstellar network 
might be ten or ten thousand times more intelligent than we humans are. And there 
is the curious poss i b i I i ty that the ETi might survey the earth, and by their defi- 
nition, discover intelligent life in the computers because of their reliability i n • 
information processing or in the dolphins for the high quality of their infer- 
dolphin associations! 

The possibilities just described will or might greatly uxpand the range of 
human comrnun ica f ion options: man-machine, human-animal, ea r f hfiian-FT I . In each of 
these cases, communication may be viewed as occurring in systems. Fluis. I ho possi- 
bility of an arr\a of research that might b(.^ C'^illed comparative com^mun i cat ion sys- 
tems opt-^fis up. • Lilly, for instance, suggests that such an approacf) \n human- 
animal communica 1 ion would f^rovide information useful for Man-ETI comrnun { ca 1 i on . 

The ciiy facllitales i ace-to-face, interpersonal human communication. Human 
contact, i n forpersona I relationships, or communicative association is presumed to 
be impof^tanf. But a nigh percenfage of ' off ice workers, for instance, spend an 
increasing propL- fion of their^ workday before termifials linked fo a distant com- 
puter. How ar>: ^T'ther aspects of the work s i t"u^:it- [ on affectc'd? The answer io ques- 
tions as thi^^ one Drobably forecast iho. degree to which t e ! ecommun i cat 1 r)n can 
be traded for transportation. The tele-trans trade is also to a major extei;i a 
central i zed/decentr/j 1 I.;.:d, or ar' ijr ban/rura I 'trade. 

2."^* Fiie l<iq{vr to ("ommun i • ■ itc- 

''"tin i v*..'rs. 1 1 I )«.•'■ I -u . : M on or Human '••ichi'. was pa'-.s*'U hv th./ !'nif(--d if ions 
i. lenera I Ass<:)ml)ly in ! )< n . -mh' . 1-^4''. i vV- m\ ; nr.- ariicles in tfiu! !■ -lur.iti.fu ht-?.^r 
on a pc^s } -LuS'.W'H ! u-u'Uitiqm of c ;r r^u n [ oca 1 1 ou . Articles sKji^' tfirii '■\'*.Ty huiTian has 
the riqfit "tc.> s.-(;^-, r-f.:..;i vv-? and imparl i f i f orrna f i on . . Ar^icl-.-r 20 fnakt-s fwo 
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points about human .-association: every human has the right to join an ossociation; 
no one can be forced to belong to an association. Jean d'Arcy has suggested that 
Article 19 needed to be revised and expanded Into a full range Right to Communicate. 
As one examines d'Arcy^s suggestion in the context of overloads and interrogations 
v,'htch are of ^en part of city life, it is immediately apparent that there must also 
be for each human an equal Right Not to Communicate (d^Arcy in Harms, Richstad 'and 
Kie, in preparation). 

When a communicator has the unquestioned Right Not to Communicaie, certain 
requirements for community size and ava i I ab i I i ty of alternate communicators come 
into focus. In a community of two and only two commun i cators , when one communicator 
elects not to communicate, the other communicator is unable to communicate. When 
wo know morn about human communication capac i t i es. and needs--bn1h upper and lowor- 
limits or threshold ranges — we wi i I begin to be able-to specify minimal and maximum 
community sizes, and the appropriate te I ecommun i cat i on/ transportal ion network 
ratios. In sum, an unquest ione^.: Right Not to Communicate reaches to the center of 
community organization. 

An increase in human population and an intensification of commun i cat i on at 
the center of the city obviously makes a filter or protective device necessary for 
the human communicator. The unlisted home telephone number is one such protective 
device. The exec.ijfjve who is shielded by a phone answering, appointment-granting 
receptionist filters out many potential communicators. But these are awkward 
devices that do not identify the basic problems of capacity nor do they develop 
widely useful procedures for dealing with them. 

IVhile it may be possible to define some aspects of a Right Not to Communicate 
in terms of biological capacities, to specify a positive Right to Communicate runs 
immediately into the cultural limitations of the specifier. Given the relation- 
ship between culture and communication, the task of formulating a set of guidelines 
or principles on the Right to Communication, if it is possible at ail, can most 
likely be accomplished by a multicultural group (Harms, and Richstad, 1^^75). In 
this context, the PIJGWASH movement provides an example. 

As you may know, the PUGWASH conferences on Science and World Affairs began 
in the mid-fifties at. a time when the horrors of nuclear war had become fully 
apparent. The PUGWASH movement was begun by a manifesto drafted by Berlrand 
Russell and signed by Albert Einstein and a number of Nobel Prize winiiers from 
around the world. The first conferencr- was held in Pugwash, Nova ScoMa in 1957. 
Invitations were issued to participants in their "private capacities" and financing 
of the conferences was made possible by private philanthropic sources To. an 
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unusual degree, th«. i UGWASH Conferences were and have re^n^^ined indopencent. About 
one such conference has been held per year. V/hile it is difficult to assess ade- 
quately such a venture, it seems clear that the recent disarmament talks were made 
possible, in a significant part, by the work of PUGWASH (Rotblat, 1968). 

In an attempt to determine the communication needs and requirements, in a 
word the Rights, of the jndividual human, of any community and fhe world, a multi- 
cultural group oper iing" in a PUGWASH pattern seems useful. Such a Right io Co'rnrnu- 
nicate group would ttempt to, conceptua I i ze the domain to be covered. Or, most 
probably, it would nvent out of multicultural discussion a r^-. -ern not yet avail- 
able to a person f.r -ti any particular cultural group. 

Quite possibly, in addition to an annual world conference; attended by a few 
dozen or a few hundr^'d conferees, regional Communication Rights sub-groups would 
emerge that would un ortake' specific research assignments. Th. range of questions 
is very large; thos ]iiostions clearly require extraordinary research. 

If the city i: 'irately described today as a commun icat i ~^n center, then, 
many of the statenu to be formulated in the future about the Communication 
Rights of Human!- 'no .•:->o become instructions for the organization and management 
of urban aro.as. statements may take the form ofarticles, long-range goals, 

criteria for criti ism, theoretic axioms, etc. Both form and content remain to 
be determined. 

5.0 Summary 

T\)\s paper begins with a broad look at the te I ecommun i ca t i op/transpori af ion 
relationships, then proposes an area of study called comparative commun i caf ion 
systomi-., and concludfos with the description of ■ a mechanism which may at some future 
time.lc.jd to do'^p-^r understanding of the re I at i onsh i ps between human communcat.ion 
and 1h(^ humanit^:' oi l^oing. • . - 
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mLTI -CULTURAL COMMUNICATION AND MENTAL HEALTH 

by 

Elizabeth N. Kunimoto 



When I was in Geneva last spring, I spent -nt a week at the 
World Health Organization, interviewing people ere instrumental 

in utilizing competence in multi-cultural coinii\cr_ . -on to attain goals 
in birth control, nutrition , medicine, and healtr .. developing 
count.rr&s . A mosti. stimulating interview was wi_th ^ :: :ss-cultural 
psychiatristl who was concerned about the rising .ncjidints of mental 
illness among members of these countries who w-r^ ni^^L^q the transition 
from rural community to an urban conanianity, and ±z:or. predictable 
post-figurative culture2 to a changeable pre-fiLr:ura:i^ * ^ culture. At that 
time we cor^curred that there was a need for corid\-:ct:inr z study on the 
relationship between the training of multi-cultural c —aiiication skills 
and the en.nancement of mental health. 

Even in countries where technology is devolo];-id, miiorir.ation 
overload and numerous alternatives that Kiake f „ : ura choices lancertain 
comprise an environment condusive to breakdown niental health. What 
seems to be needed is a way to learn how to learn in an uncertain milieu. 
Developing multi-cultural . competencies of commirr.ication seemed to me a 
way to handle oneself in an unpredictable envii' r.irrent. 

This was confirmed for me when I returned zhe University of 
Hawaii in June to teach a course in intercultural communication. During 
a videotaped exercise on culture building, I observed my students as 
they became familiar with the rules of their new culture, then went on 
to interact with members of a "foreign" culture. I observed that the few 
who thrived. in a new milieu and welcomed the strange and unfamiliar we^o 
those. who expressed a willingness to tolerate ambiguity and stress and 
those who demonstrated creative behavior, 

I decided to run a study during the academic year of 1975-1976 
testing the following hypotheses: 
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(1) Some key elements of r.ental heaitLii — creative behavior and 
the ability to handle ambiguity and stress, and a strong self- 
concept — are positively correlated with competence in multi-cultural 
communication . 

(2) Experiental learning systems reinforcing these elements 
are more effective in developing competence m multi-cultural 
communication than the cognitive method. 

(3) Learning systems used in communici.cion classes could be 
effectively adapted for use in counseling iients mental health 
clinics . 

Operational Definitions : Multi-cultural comr.' tence was defined 
the ease of interaction among participants from diverse backgrounds . 
sraall and large groups, as measured by levels of achievement of object js 
su'jii as informa;iion c. n, attitude change,, and skill acquisition. 

Menninger once d'ifined mental health as the abi^litv to give aW5:_ 
money. In this scud;' r iefined m^rtz^ health as nc ^ mi__- ij.y the abser^re o:. 
•^•i^nral illness or L^i-cr-;. :;es b*^t r. ~ - :er as a -vr-r of beha-^-:.3rs and attit udes 
^hc: are sel f-actuaiir- ng.-^ 

Selection of subj 3cts : Subj .jts included two mojor groups of 
students: (1) students enrolled i': University* of Hawaii's intercultural 
comnunication course, .zsid (2 adoi::=scents referred to the psychiatric 
ward of Tripler "Army Medical Center. The 70 university students were 
enrolled in two sections of ^ course in intercultural communication at 
the University of Hawaii and included majors from the College of Business 
Administration, School of Nursing, Departments of Sociology and Anthropology, 
Political Science, Human Development, as well as Communication. The 15 
adolescents at Tripler Army Medical Center were dependents referred by 
their schools and families for counseling in the Child Gu:Ldance Clinic of 
the psychiatric ward. 

Methodology : Instruments used to measure multi-cultural communication 
skills and mental health variables among the university group included 
attitude scales, creative performance tests, evaluations of videotaped 
performances, and written and oral tests. Instruments for the adolescents 
were modified so that they were less detailed and utilized more oral 
instruction than written instruction. (Several of the adolescents had 
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dii: :iculty in reading) . 

A quasi-e::perimental design was used, for both groups, with the 
experimental and control groups >-:Luing exposure to both types of learning 
sysiieins afrer contrasting measures were completed. This merely meant 
that I did not use random selec . ion of Si;, so dear to the hearts of 
expe vimentors , but I took al l t: Ss that I could ge^: . 

Learning systems cu'. on the iiniversi-^y jup included cross- 

cr.itural simule-ions such Bar ' Bara,^ the Critic:- Incidents Approab^S 
the ^se of exerziff r-: in .athy building ^ paralangu. , body language, and 
th: :.2velGpment : t an iz - crcultrral interchange . G 

The learr__-.7 syster.^ used among the adolescent . s consisted mainly 
jt :mverbal aiuxiviti -i 3 as paralanguage , body ^ -aguage, and some 
.^-1 :; .-mic exer^rxses sv a. i:rust fall. 

inclusions : Tr earson correlation coefficie. , the point-biserial 

cc .r- 'aticn coeffic .:-i were used ra establish relationships between mental 

heal;., variables and r Iti-cultural communication skills. The F-test , the 

t-tes and chi-square re used to test differences among the learning 
syste as , 

The c -.perirvantal hypot cgg: v,'u i:c confirmad: 

(1) Some ke; jleirients of mental health are positively correlated 
-.'ith competence an multi-cultural communication. 

(2) Experiental learning systems reinforcing these elements are 
:nore effective in developing skills in multi-cultural communication 
ahan cognitive material . 

(3) Learning systems used in communication classes could be used 
and effectively adapt-'^d for counseling clients in mental health clinics. 
(Th£ ao-therapist , whc had worked with numerous teen-age groups indicated 
"hat although this was one of the most difficult groups to work with in 
aerms of lack of openness, trust, and spontaneity, the communication 
activities appeared to be the turning point of counseling) . 

A pre-test , post-test design utilizing a t-test for correlated means 
meas". ing trusa and interactional d.. stance indicated that significant gains 
were aade after the activities. 



Jhis summer in wc Icing with 75 culturally disadvantged students in the 
College Opportunities rogram, I - had a chance to observe six student 
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instructors in action Three^^^re alumni of -he prorrain and ethnically 
and culturally simi._iir to the students they are vrorkir g v;ith — stuiients 
of Piawaiian., Samoan , and Filipino backgrounds from tho Wais-nae-Nanakuli 
and Kalihi~i- j-lama - -.'iias as vail as the other islands. The other three 
instructors wer~: e -hnically and culturally different and included tihose 
of Korean, Japaine^ f? and Caucasian background. Al-hough initially- there 
appeared to be a greater rapport b<^lweGn the al rrjii group and the 
students, after the first we^^k of instruction t ^re v;as no significant 
difference between the two croups of inst ucto: in ::erins of relationships 
with their students or achiavement of ob^ active. . . 

Instructors vr o are culturally and e-hnicdilly a: /ferent from their 
students can builc positiv relationships and achieve learning objectives 
by means of muliii-^-zultura^. ::ommunication skills . 

Last spring I visited ::olleges across the mainl::::d United Staters, 
including Stanford, VCLIi B; rkelijy, Micrz^an, Michigan State , New York 
University, Columbia University, Harvard and MIT, as veil as colleges in 
Western Europe, the Caribbean, and Mexico. I was particuldrly interested 
in seeing how Colleges of ".ducation were revitalizing their curriculum. 
Most of these colleges weri- building programs in multi-cultural education, 
cultural pluralism, and bi-lingual, bi-cultural education. Eecause of 
current public interest in such programs, t.ne colleges of eiiucation were 
not only very much ^a live but becoming more invol /ed in the community 
thaii ever before. If colleges of education can think beyond ~he granting 
of uaaching degrees, they can work with teams of doctors, lawyers-, 
engineers, psychologists, social workers, counselors, and social scientists ^ 
in th-3 re-parenting or re--training of welfare recipients, drug addicts, 
parolees and convicts, through the use of multi-cultural communication 
and innovative learning systems such as the counseling triad. Departments 
of speech and communication can offer programs in which their majors can 
become involved in the designing of training programs their implementation 
and their evaluation. Speech and communication departir.ents can also offer 
support services in a manner similiar to the .agency in the World Health 
Organization. Such services may be linked with the state-wide programs such 
as the Community Education Association programs. 

The mental health of the citizens of our planet will continue to be a 
major concern and Inter-Com * 76 provides a synergistic mileau in which 
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this concern can be translated into action.. 
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Director, Center for Continuing Education and Summer Session 
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Boston, MA 

Ten years ago this month I was standing in a classroom in the northernmost 
portion of Appalachia surrounded by twenty-four 3-^-5^ year old children. 
I was the project director for a research and training grant designed to 
improve the oral communication skills of economically impoverished children. 
We had just, had a deeply moving experience. One of the children, a 4^ year 
old boy, had spoken his first words in two years. Charlie had stopped 
talking several years earlier when his father and his dog had died on the 
same day. On this particular day in April when we were in a group saying 
good-bye to each other, Charlie turned to his teacher and broke his two 
years of silence by saying "wuv you.'* 

In 1968 I was in an encounter group in California, I had sat through eight 
weeks of the group (my first) without uttering a word. During the eighth 
week of the group I experienced a profound emotional release and discovered 
words ar;d feelings within myself that I did not know existed. 

•Today I am directing a continuing education program for adults specifically 
in the areas of the communication arts and sciences. Throughout my professional 
career I haVe had the opportunity of working with persons 3'^-"92 in various 
aspects of orAl communication. I have also been .greatly interested in my own 
development. V am alternately terrified and fascinated by my compelling 
desire to increase my awareness and skill in intra-personal and inter-personal 
communication. Judging from the number of people in courses and workshops 
dealing with communication in one aspect or another, I am far from alone. 
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Because of my own personal development as well as my professional work with 
persons in various stages of life, I am increasingly convinced of the 
importance of the following in order to insure that the young will acqutre 
the communication, competencies needed to function in a rapidly changing 
world: 



1. Learning must be viewed as a lifelong process - particularly 
as it regards human communication. 

2. Communication research and training must be more attentive 
to developmental phases in a person's life before birth to 
after death. 



LifelonR Learning 

'*The changing nature of our society requires virtually all citizens to 
gain new skills and injl^ellectual orientations throughout their lives. 
Formal education of yotith and young adults, once thought of as a vaccine 
that would prevent ignoVance later in life, is now recognized as 
inadequate by itself to give people all the educational guidance they 
will need to last a lifetime. The obsolescence of knowledge, the rapid 
growth of new knowledge, the shifts in national priorities, the multi- 
plication and complexity of societal problems, and the close relationship 
betv7een the application of knowledge and social progress - all lead to 
the conclusion that lifelong learning is not only desirable but necessary.*' (1) 

In the last decade adults have been able to re-enter formal education and feel 
as if they are a legitimate constituency. This has not always been the case. 
Even today it is often a difficult and traumatic experience for adults to 
return to school. Our society is just, beginning to think in terms of formal 
and informal education spanning the years. Numbers are in the favor of the 
adult student. The only real enrollment increases higher education has seen 
in the last few years have been in the areas of continuing education. Stanley 
Moses of the Syracuse Educational Policy Research Center prepared statistics 
on adult education participation, 1960-1975. His survey indicates a dramatic 
increase of 2907o in adult education participation in those fifteen years. 



In a 1972 national survey done by the Educational Testing Service, it was 
reported that the actual mimber of adult learners was 32,000,000. The 
number of "would-be" learners - those persons who expressed an interest in 
furthering their education if possible - was set at 80,000,000. When the 
actual learners were surveyed as to their reasons for continuing their 
education, 69.1?o indicated information and intellectual developm^t; 
47o67o said that it was for job and education development. This indicates 
a vast number of people feeling their own personal need to better understand 
and enrich their lives apart from just economic and career pressures. At 
this point the majority of the adult education market is involved in non- 
credit courses and workshops, 

A study completed by Joseph E. Champagne for the Center for Human Resources, 
University of Houston, entitled "Higher Education, Lifelong Learning and 
Community Service: A Profile of Action and Responsibility" includes 
representative course offerings from urban universities across the nation.- 
I was interested to note the number and variety of course offerings dealing 
it;i one aspect or another of human communication. Dr. Champagne separated 
the courses into various categories: #1 - Problems and Issues in Society; 
#2 - Personal Interest; #3 - Skills and/or Knowledge for Occupational 
Improvement; #4 - Intellectual Skills Development; #5 - Personal Life 
Problems and Demands, In category 7/2 there were listed a series of courses 
dealing with communication skills: voice and diction, effective speaking 
and leadership, creative writing, fiction writing, effective listening, 
non-verbal communication, reading, improving your Xmage for personal and 
career advancement. There were also listed courses for personal enr^ichment 
which included: helping people in a crisis, coping with success in the adul 
years, taking leave of broken relationships, and the dynamics of helping 
relationships. In categories 3, 4, and 5, courses focusing on communication 
skills were in ample supply and included: developing questioning skills, a 
model for solving problems, intellectual and language development in the 
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in the small child, developmental reading, communications training for 
couples, leadership training, analysis of interpersonal behavior, encounter 
techniques and workshops, sensory awareness lab, transactional analysis in 
pairing, and parent effectiveness training. 

From my knowledge of the field of continuing education, I would conclude 
that more adults are taking part in courses having to do with communication 
skill development and awareness than are taking courses in any other single 
category. The conclusions I am drawing for our work are: 

1. The adult interest in communication exists. This can be utilized 
since the adults who have gained greater communication proficiency 
arid awareness will be much better able to influence-, their children 
and in turn help them develop greater communication awarenesses 
and skills. 

2. We need to continue to offer communication courses and workshops 
to persons of all ages and to be attentive to ways in which 
readiness levels and needs change throughout the life span. 

3. Through precept and modeling children should be inculcated with 
the idea that improving their inter- and intra-personal skills 
is indeed a lifelong process. By the time they are adults and 
feel the need for additional formal training they will be less 
likely to feel awkward or retarded in their needs. They will 
also be likely to be more open about the learnings available 

to them in different stages of life. 



The Developmental Approach 

A child's comprehension of language precedes his use of that language. 
When a child begins to speak, his ability to use syntax precedes his 
ability to articulate the way in which syntactical structure operates. 
From many studies including, most notably, Piaget, we know that there 
are developmental sequences in the comprehension and use of language 
and the development of thought. In the past ten, to twenty years the 
field of psychology has begun to take-a developmental approach to the 
study of human behavior as it relates to the entire life cycle. Erik 
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H. Erikson specifies three psychological "crises" in the life of each 
adult: identity, generativity , and integrity. It is his feeling that 
they occur in youth, middle age, and old age respectively but usually 
overlap and vary in intensity and duration from person to person. Dr. 
George Vaillant of Harvard, Dr. Daniel Levinson of Yale, and Dr. Roger 
Gould of UCLA have also contributed to a greater understanding, if not 
debate, concerning adult life cycles. 

In an article in Psychology Todav by Dr. Gould entitled "Adult Life Stages: 
Growth Toward Self-Tolerance," the by-line reads: 

"Adults are fully forged by adolescence. Growth continues, from 
the confidence and optimism of the twenties through the doubts of 
the early thirties, the urgencies of the early forties, and the 
mellowing and self-acceptance of the fifties..." (3) 

The field of speech-communication has a tremendous opportunity in research 
and in teaching to study interpersonal and intra-personal communication 
skills and awarenesses over the life span and to coordinate our research 
with that of other disciplines. We know something about the oral and 
written language development of the child. Are there similar developmental 
patterns for interpersonal skills and awarenesses? Are there particular 
times in each of our lives when we are more open to certain learnings about 
our interpersonal and intrapersonal processes than at other times? Are some 
awarenesses best learned after an adult lias had certain life experiences? 
ITiiat are these? I think that taking such a developmental approach would 
help us answer questions about competencies which youth can rightfully bo 
expected to learn and those competencies which are better learned later 
in life. I am of the opinion that the knowledge concerning what needs to 
be learned when and how can best be gathered when approached developmentally 
over the life span. (I like the idea of defining the life span as occurring 
before birth and after death.) 
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I am reminded of a personal experience about eight years ago. I was 
directing a creative music-play which I had written for children ages 
4-17. These music-plays were written in such a way as to involve the 
children in decision-making as it regarded what characters they wanted 
to play and what they wanted their characters to say. I had provided 
the structure, however, and the characters had to fit within the 
proscribed structure so that the play could have coherence. 

One day we x-jere rehearsing the stuffed animal scene. I had provided the 
structure of the stuffed animal scene by saying that all characters had 
to be stuffed animals, I had also provided suggested animals and suggested 
dialogue for those children who didn't want to design their own. We were 
in the process of rehearsing and each child was presenting his character 
and trying out dialogue. One child *s animal just didn't quite fit in 
with the rest and the dialogue v;as a bit out of character with the scene 
as I had envisioned it. I told the child this and made suggestions as 
to how we might solve the problem. Andy^ a very bright and precocious 
six-year old vjho, at various times, had been the bane and joy of my 
existence, stepped to the front of the stage and in a most indit^nant, 
loud voice said, "Now, Mary-Linda, did you mean that in fact V7e were to 
make our own decisions about our animals OR did you mean that we were to 
think of the ideas BOT YOU would make the decision?" I was dumb founded . 
Of course he was right. I had implied that the children had absolute 
decision-making pov?er within the title "stuffed animals" but, in fact, 
I had the final word and I wasn't willingly relinquishing it. I had 
hoped no one would notice the distinction (the hope, I am sure, of many 
an administrator)! 

I draw a parallel between this instance and the knowledge we have of 

\ 

language development. For instance, Andy comprehended the subtleties 
involved in separating fact from inference. He could question me on 
the differ ence betv?een what my words said and what my actions indicated. 
He could not have articulated the principle involved. Children use 
interpersonal skills in a most sophisticated manner. VJlien are the 
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principles which are used intuitively best brought under conscious control? 

In suinmary, nruch of what we can learn about children's use of interpersonal 
communication skills and awarenesses can be most helpful in the training of 
adults since we seera to regress rather than progress in our abilities to be 
in touch with our feelings, to acknowledge the subtleties of the spoken 
communication, and to confront forthrightly a more complete understanding 
of any given bit of communication. On the other hand, our learnings in 
adulthood can bring under our conscious control those principles so 
beautifully used in childhood and can help us in the training of children, 
I advocate this extended life cycle approach as befitting our conference's 
stated purpose. 
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OVERLOAD: THE KECEIVEP'S CONDITION 



In the midst of pr an chis psper, an attemp: to "set forth an idea, 
principle or practice etc tni will shed lij^ht on the Calgary deliberations," 
I find nyself overccme by what I have not thought much about until now—the future 
and all its possibilities. Titles such ss Learning for Totnorrov , Toiaorrow's Child , 
Futurism in Education ^ Profiles of the Future , and even The Future of the Future 
flood my mind. I am^ at present, a victim of the Conference before it has begun; 
I am overwhelmed with information about tomorrow and the time beyond. All of a 
suddenr the future seems very far away. I think to myself, "l don*t want to think 
about the future. I don't want to talk about the future. I don't care about the 
future. The future is very unreal — I can't remember it.** 

This kind of response is symptomatic of a condition described as information 
overload, *'one of the most pervasive and novel characteristics of life in technolo- 
gically r.dvanced societies" (Lipowski, 1975, p. 199). This condition of overload 
or overs tiff.ul at ion can be described as the "condition caused by an excessive number 
of o^ten conflicting stimuli, which ceaselessly bombard an individual" (Bellak, 1975, 
p. 6). For exa}-npie, -what do we believe ^bout the future? Is the world consuming 
and polluting itself to an imminent end? Will the future be one of radiation disa«- 
ters, ozone destruction^ famine, and war? Or, does the future prosaise the elisinatit 
of hunger, expanded leisure, increased longevity, etc. — a better life for the world 'i 
population? No one knows the answers for sure. Consideration of the future, how- 
ever, is one more aspect of life with which we must contend so that we may as Buckcn 
(1974) recommends, jump ahead not to escape to fantasy but to "lure that future int( 
the present and negotiate with it while the options are to be chosen rather than 
imposed" (p. 143). The future screams for our attention along with all the other 
messages we daily endeavor to assimilate. 



Never before in history have hinaans been expected to procees eo Kuch Infora- 
ation so rapidly, to adapt so quickly to a constant flov of perpetually changing 
stimuli. As a result the receivers cannot process the quantity of input (i.e. 
intensity, duration, and rate of change of the input) nor assess the quality dioen- 
sions of the input (i^e. sensory modality, novelty, cottpierity, incongruency, 
attractiveness, and subjective meaning of the input) (Lipovski, 1975, p. 217). 
Hence, we find ourselves in a constant state of information overload. 

'Information about the political caopaij^n of 1976 is another erairrple of this 
state of overload. We have been inundated by messages via newspapers, periodicals, 
radio, and television concerning the candidates' hair color, food preferences, cas- 
paign techniques, responses to questions, state of health, ability to swlle and 
sotnetines their stands on the issues • While some of this is important information, 
we find ourselves unable to process the sheer quantity of the numbers of messages ox 
to analyze the significance and ramifications of the messages. "The majority of the 
population. . .no longer are capable of checking what is true and vhat la not" 
(Ruesch, 1973, p. 18). Saying "What's the use?" or "They're all a bunch of crooks, 
anyway," we abandon our efforts. 

Not all of the input that assails us consists of symbolic stimuli such as 
words, gestures, etc., which are particular messages consisting of meaningful 
communication. Additional input consists of physical stimuli such as noise, crowd- 
ing, etc., which, while they impinge upon the human processing system and in that 
way carry messages, are really lacking in informational content. The symbolic 
stimuli are called information input; the physical stimuli are called sensory input. 
Although the concepts of sensory and information overload do overlap, the concept 
of informal-ion overload is more pertinent to communication inquiry and is the focus 
of this paper. 



Our state of constant infcrtsfition ovarlosd, a problea of the present, will 
only Intensify in the future t and the young will be expected to survive complex 
communication messages bombarding them from sll directions, competing incessantly 
for their attention. What can we do then, as educators, to provide for the cosaauni- 
catlcn cotrrpetencles needed by the young to live comfortably in a future that has 
the potential of constantly overwhelming thee with Information? The purpose of this 
paper Is to explore the concept of information overload and to examine the implications 
of the problem for speech communication education. 

Effects of Information Overload 

In the lead article of Comprehensive Psychiatry, June 1975, Llpowski calls 
for interdisciplinary research on sensory and Information overload and asserts that 
overload is a "social and public health problem no less grave than overpopulation, 
pollution, and the ^trowing scarcity of natural resources" (p. 219). Other researchers 
agree with Llpowski, and a distillation of th^* available research that has been con*- 
ducted in the area of information overload reveals a potentially dcvcstating Impact 
on the human organism: 

1. The human organism has an information processing capacity which is 
limited and when that capacity is exceeded, overload occurs (Miller, 
1956, p. 8; Broadbent, 1971, p. 9; Ludwlg, 1972, p. 1297; Llpowski, 
1975, p, 200) resulting in maladaptive behaviors such as omission 

of infoirmation, error or Incorrect processing of information, queuing 
or delaying of response, filtering, approximation, use of multiple 
channels, decentralization, and escape (Miller, 1956, p. 209). 

2. "Overload subjects show increased heart rate and serina cholewterol 
levels: they smoke more and have more job dissatisfaction and tension 
as well as lower self-~esteem" (Llpowski, 1975, p. 207). Llpowski (1975) 
reports that according to a national survey, per cent of male white-- 
collar employees describe themselves as sustclning some degree of over- 



load (p. 206); the problem is wldespreiid. 

3. Attractive-Information overload is likoly tc result in "neurotogenic 
intrapsychic conflicts among incompatible approach tendencies and 
lead to inalsdaptive copinji etratepies t;h?t nay take the form of 
behaviors inimical to health, psychological veil being, and social 
order" (Lipovski^ 1975), p. 213). Such coping strategies include: 
selective unresponsivity, avoidance or the intake of cheraical agents, 
repeated approach and attempts at consummation, and passive surrender. 

4, The effect of inforciation overload is idiosyncratic. Since there are 
individual differences in tolerance levels of infonaation input, people 
will vary in their response to givtin stiisull, but all people will even- 
tually hit a critical peak which results in negative responses (Zuckerman, 
1969, p. 410; Korner, 1971, p. 608; Lipowski, 1975, p. 216). 

These studies involve only relatively brief exposure to overload and produce 
limited information on the results of sustainnd exposure to overstimulation . Our 
own personal experiences may be tiore meaningful in terms of long range effecto. 
Many of us complain frequently of information overload." Lipowski (1975) points 
out that the academic community, in a scramble to keep on top of things, is indeed 
a group highly afflicted with the condition of overload and thus highly susceptible 
to its affects (p. 209) • Schramm (1975) maintains that in order to keep up with 
his field he niust read 42 learned journals rep;ularly and that in some academic 
disciplines, graduate students must read five to six hundred articles in preparation 
for designing a dissertation (p. 4). This kind of overload Increases the risk of 
developing coronary heart disease (French & Caplan, 1970, p. 383), and as we have 
all experienced, it can result in ''cognitive disorganization, impaired task perfonrh- 
ance, negative affective tone, irritability, and somatic syinptoms" (Lipowski, 1975, 
p. 217). 
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Overload is, hovever, far from United to the acadeoic comunity. Other 
nenbers of the society are also dispalrlng over their inability to withstand the 
fioodinjj of stinuli. The O'Neil and O'Neil (1974) concept of the "option glut" 
(p. 20), i.e., too many choices resulting from rapid change and overstimulation, 
speaks to the problem in our popular literature. They state: 

The vorld in which we now live is a veritable kalei- 
doscope of options, swirling past us like a speeded 
up film. New life styles, new products, new relation- 
ships and new problems proliferate daily. . . .'^^ 
effect is as likely to be as disorienting and unset- 
tling as it may be excltint? (p» "C). 

The success of their book. Shifting Gears (197A), is evidence that the general popu- 
lace is uncomfortable with their ability to handle increasing options and accelerating 
change and are seeking help on managing overload. 

Although the research on the effects of infortaaticn overload has been too 
limited for the derivation of solid conclusions, there is evidence from, selected 
studies and from our own personal experience to indicate that aa Lipowski (1975) 
states "information-input overload has potentially deleterious consequences for 
job perfonnance, for r.ubjective sense of well--being, and for health" (p. 208). 
Since overload occurs within all levels of coimnunication from intiapersonal through 
international, it is j^rriperative that we find a way of educating the young for 1udi- 
clous copin;* with an overabundance of stimuli (Lipowski, 1975^ p. 214), 

Causes of Inforroation Overload 

The primary cause of infomiatlon overload has been our success in discovering 
and disseminating inf orrnation. The "Age of Information," though long predicted, has 
surpassed all e^cpectatlons. Growing by geometric proportions, the amount of 
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information available as a result of scientific investigation and ''global vlllaj^e" 
input eclipses our ability to process It. We are under a daily barrage of complex 
and conflicting signals vying for our attention, pleading with us to buy objects, 
give to organizations, believe in causes, trust individuals, vote for particular 
legislation^ assimilate nev information and new ways of thinking? about old ideas. 

Ideas about nutritionally balanced, healthy diets^ for exar.ple are now 
under seige as research on cholesterol, pesticides, inercury rr---- etc. begin to 
impinge on previous, generally h^ld "itude- (19"^ jb an example 

of the 'nsion . esultb jrom an overload of conflicting info nr.'!: Ion in the 

fol loving conversal ion: 

"Better not [eat] beef, it's high in cholesterol,** says one to the other. 
'Vny not have the fish?" 

"But the fish is probably full of mercury." 

"And the crabs are high in cholesterol, pollution and mercury," 
"Well, the vegetables will nr^--^ us," 

'^You ineon ^ir h.-:i concentration of pesticides?" 

#r ye 

"Tv^ * . .. . ! L-iesterol? Either y^" ^niup, - ronarv or 

you're not; it all depends on your personality," 

"As a Hicittcr of fact," scTiieone at a neighboring table chimes in, "if you 
have a faKiily history^ you^re in for it." 

"Not so, if you avoid too much cholesterol from the start, it really rnaVcH 
a difference. But once you^re 35, the cholesterol ' s already there, and It's 
too late for a change in diet to do any good." (p, 11, 12). 
He goes on to say. 

The rapid changes of our society makes It alirost as 

difficult to perceive reality as it is to vi^w the 

real world from a rapidly spinning merry-go-round. • . • 

U4 



Row can the average person really understand^ and quickly, 
the problems of pollution, the devaluation of the dollar, 
the prime interest rate, the role of cyclamates in soft 
drinks, coKplex problems of Congressional ethics, Water- 
gate, and U.S. economic policy, not to mention the econo- 
mics of Russia and China? . . . The attention span of 
many people is overburdened by all the facts of moder^ 
life (Bellak,^1973, -,p, 59, K )• 
Coatri - to this is a 

Predilection for collecting inforriEtion on everything 
ve can get our hands on [which] has circuinvented the lav 
of natural selection through which great ideas and develop- 
ments survived on the strength of their continuing appeal, 
vhile lesser eff -:'t9. were forgotten (Eurich. 1975, p. „45)« 
The grf-ir ie j are buried the first place, there is too much information to 

absorb uo find the ideas which are worth retaining* Andj, secondly ' infer lijtion 
is so compl'=*x that we have dl'f^-cirlty inr: i. 

Nr.- rv. ]y ^as the "Age of Information" deluged us with messages, but conmuni- 
cation technology has allowed us to store and send this information to more people 
in all parts of the world in less time than ever imagined. Film, telegraph, radio, 
television^ cable television, communication satellites, and various other corasuni- 
cation tools have all enhanced our ability to create a surfeit of messages. The 
Immediate future promises a still greater load of information carried by newer and 
faster conveyance systems. Even now, we have under production picturephones which 
may alter, or at least in some way, affect our concept of communicating person-to- 
person; two way cable television with multi-chatinel potential of hundreds, some say 
thousands, of channels which will provide instant feedback capability for the viewer 
thousands of miles from the source of the communication; variable speech control 
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units vhich will coEpress speech and nake it possible to listen at speeds up to 
five, six or ten tines that of nornal speech; and videodisc playback systecs vhich 
will enable the user to play video records. Only economic considerations keep thers 
off the store shelves at present; cheaper means of production will soon rsakc thes 
accessible to every one. 

Fast toiRorrow, predictions are less dependable, but the potential is un- 
limited. Schramm, in 1975, asserted: 

Wave guides of various kinds could multiply existing 
channel capacities by hundreds, and optical fibres, 
the newest thing, could multiply their by thousands 
or tens of thousands. Holography is being worked 
on in the laboratories. When you see that technique 
demonstrated, you begin to imagine what television 
might look like in the year 2000, for it seems to be 
possible, by means of intersecting laser beams, to 
produce three-dimensional color pictures, out in the 
open, in the middle of a room, without screen or tube. 
And still farther into the future, perhaps 50 years, 
is the very real possibility that every 'individual on 
earth can have an individual radio channel for his own 
commun ica t ion . (p . 4 ) 
It is difficult to envision what may happen except to realize that the 
media of the future will differ from today's as much or most likely more than 
today's differs from the nineteenth century. Futurists tell us that the inform- 
ation explosion and the growth of information transmission systerao will continue 
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unabsted. Hsny of today* s yomg people, as grandparents, will look back on our 
present so-called sophisticated ccr!r.unication technology as interesting, quaint 
custoas of the tine. One imalter'/Dle result of the development of all this cciraun- 
ication technology is to increase the povar of the sender to deliver core and 
cjore information farther and faster in tidal wave proportions. 

By comparison, the receiver is relatively unanr.ed for the onslaught. As 
Schransn (1975) points out. 

Technology on the receiver's side, vith one exception, 
has been less dramatic than on the side of the sender. 
To help us sort out the' flood tide of inforaation froa 
the sender* s media, we have had to depend on devices as 
tacje as libraries, catalogs, bibliographies, abstracts, 
and sumaries. Recording machines and photocopying, 
devices have made a difference. • . . But the most 
significant development on the side of the overloaded 
receiver has been the computer. Here for the first time 
we have a machine able to handle enonnous amounts of in- 
formation, sort it out for us, store it, retrieve it, 
help us find what we need. The computer will probably 
turn out to be the great communicating machine of the 
last quarter of this century. And chiefly because it 
is the best tool in sight that enables us to take charge 
of information, rather than Information take charge of us. (p. 4, 5) 
In the future, even more so than now, receivers will find thcmaelves tryi; g to respond 
to the overload of complex information, delivered by both people and amazing raachinca, 
and falling farther and farther behind. 
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And So? 

What can we do? If ve were technologists, perhaps we could invent a new 
piece of technology, like the computer^ which would greatly assist the receiver • 
Or if we were chemists or neurophysiologistSf perhaps we could enlarge the infons- 
ation processing capacity of individuals so that they might effectively process 
greater loads of infonnation input, (Perhaps these long range possibilities will 
reduce the problem.) But ve are cownunic&tion educators who tnust provide short 
ranga possibilities for de Ing with inforyjation overload. We cust identify those 
cotcmunication competencies which are most promising for eifective managenient of 
th- condition of information overload — particularly in communication situations — 
and then provide a neans of teaching the young adaptive coping behaviors. 

While the task is overwhelming, I would like to suggest eooe possible prell 
inary directions for our thinking which might prove fruitful for identifying such 
adaptive coping behaviors. 

1. How do we make students aware of the problem of information over- 
load and minimize the impact it has on their lives? 

2. What can ve teach about organizing information from a receiver's 
point of view ? Of what relevance to the receiver are the concepts 
of inferences, filtering, gatekeeping, and chunking? 

3. Can we develop a greater tolerance for ambiguity and hold several 
points of view in suspended judgment? 

These suggestions are only a beginning point for our deliberations. While 
much about the future is still unknown, information overload is an unquestionable 
given. Teaching the young to deal with it in constructive, meaningful ways is to 
provide them with a survival strategy in a rapidly changing world. It is a cotmnun 
ication competency which I hope we can assist them in acquiring. 
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luiiii- rt.'il:o to crCcilo Liie I'cl.'t LioM.'il v/orld he or ::he cnvisiorus. Qui' G re<ML/';r:irid- 
■pai"*'!! Lr, ' wot'J.u pi'.'M.: bically ro(.\u i. fod oar'l.y maiM-iaii^'e and |_;*eO|;;raphi.cal .Lijolalioti 
in.uy have 1. uii 1 1» • i.o only a liajidt'iiJ. Lhoii' poLcntiaJ. partner'3. In L'^ocial-Ly 
ca;.;ual cpL'awi.i.ui: :;ul)uri)ia oui' rri-'Odoni, o.tid ihuG oui- I'e.sponsibili ty , is vasL. 
ir tiicre i:j a type- oL* poi-Gon I'M like to rnot.d:, a hype oi" lifestyle I'd like to 
oxploi-e, thei/e are oppoi'tunitie: : cl6r>e at hatid. I have frieiidc wlio live 
corfiiniiiially . I have r.riendr> v;ho h'ua; cornmit l:ted themGelvee: to an extended rcirnily 
cornpi'ined ^i" Geven nuclear f:uiiilii-'.: wiio .-^liare iiiipoi'tant occasionc tO|-;:ether nnd 
beai" cin aiuil/uncle i'elation;.:ijip t:o one another*:.: ciiildren. Th.e poGsibili tie^* 
are ini'inite. Moi'o ai'id more ol' my acquaint:uLce:; are Ue/\lnninr; to actively 
derjirji liJ'er.ityles Lliat rill--i-ntei'pei'conal needc aL diirere^iit points in Ltiuir* 
lilt? cycler:. A:. rei-Jcarchei'; ; •.'(;• n'.jed to look aL Lhose experiments that ia-ace 
the cumrnun i cation imx^erative:; thaL d irieren tiate succecG from railui*e- Ao 
teaciier^j we need to teach ouj* :jLudenLr. to undorrjiand their ov/n chan^ani],' neoda 
and to leai/n how to meet people, initiate relationships, malce commitmeni 
ne/'joticite dii' ference.-j and t'M'rninate or de-escalate j-elationsliips . A person 
should not feel .guilty il" needs Tor privacy, inti.macy, challen/^-ie , secuil ty 
ch;ui;';e ovei' tinie. Rather v;e should viev; chcini;es in lilest^le as appropriate 
r...;,:r;orises to personal development- Tlie person who divorces need not justi.ry 
}iis Ol" her deci^sion by I'e jectinr: mari'ia^jjOp Tlie pei'son who linds an active cai*eer 
in !ai.{i-lire need not view yeai-s as a hornernaJver and child rearer as v;a£:ted. Youn['; 
people should rJevelop i :ie cfiici;)-* n i.ea i.ion skills to live alone and to/';ethur, to 
I'uncti.on in peniods oi ^a/eat ;.;tini:.j] -i t Lon ^uid oi contemplatiuu. They iiiust rnastej' 
the sl;Llls ol coffuni troen I to the; rc-j . J..LOn.-i 1. clioices tiiey make ajul the very 
diJTLcult skills o.'* ti\ansi t Lor as rvlatLotial c:han:'es are made. 

I'lnally, yo:.!di o i' tiK^ future Jieed to be nble to use communication lor 
soii'itual luliil t, Thl;.; is ;.i cuid.oUvS v;ord choice ioi- oiu: who is. neither 
. trad i. t tonally I'l i-ous nor a .■• ■uiLUiS i.e.! i. over in pai*apsyclioJ.or:y oi- r.he occult. 
Yet spiritual r:a:iK;r than intr-auL'rs.onal best descril^es tiio sort oi cormmiuic a t ion 
I rebel' to. Many cui'rent ir.t r.'eiiu.uts and social Y;henomena su;-:r;est the emej'i';ence 
oi a new spirituality. I detest friost o its trappin;;:s, but it is witli rreat 
i*eliei' that I succumb to tli-j undc'rjyLiM; [nessai/j. M;-' adolescent rui^-er al t-(;li^;;io\iS 
hypoci'isy has bur'nc^d out euou^di tii;.iL 1 i'<'jmember what ['ve always unov/n: there 
is 3 basic liuraan n'.*ed to try to unuei'stariu the ioi-c*.- beyond daily experlunce, 
thoi'c is a sense oi* i'ev<.a'eiiee towai-u iiatui-e, towaj'd humcUiity and towai'd tlie 
in tej'connec todnos:.: oi oui; U!;ivi;rse ihat v;e need to s>ymbolize and cclebj'ate. 
TiiO expression oi' tkls spi la. tual i. ty h:^npens vej-y ru'ivately in momeu'tj;: of beinj;; 
"tuned In to one,-:t>ir" auii ajso vublLcly ir. i:hr un</mbaiavtsse(i siiarir.- ol feeling;;:.: 
more primitivt,- tlian what wu ad.;; ca.lL ■ j.in!';s. 1 know little o the commiini- 
c^ition competeuici(;s- that h.elp i:s to :'.eL-: I'M.- ou:' s,])iriturj.li ty in Mji'sonally 
meanin/';rul w:.iys. Vot! 1 ki^ow tiiat t''..\'i:i.'archca ; ■ teac hei*s mus, t ♦..-nsui'C l.u.'tt 

students in thu lutui'e hav^^' co::i;.'. 'LL-scies to !'iil sr.irLtusl n«;eds as well 
relational and survival ne^-ds. ■ lu (.a-der to sufvi.Vtj we mu;jt huov/ uow but mtj.d: 
also kriow v;liy. 
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At the 1970 World Conference on Education in Asilomar, California, 
Senteza Kajubi emphasized that schools cannot respond to the challenge 
of children who demand more and better education today, merely by doing 
well or better what was done in the past."^ Broadened, this exhortation 
to educators from throughout the world applies also to our theme and to 
our field in particular. Communication education will not be adequate 
or appropriate if what is today is merely extended in part or in toto . 
Instead of extension of what we have, the approach should be total re- 
thinking of what has been, what ic^, and what might be. This should be 
followed by continual monitoring and even further reconsideration. 

What might.be, seems likely to be greater than the sum of today plus 
the yesterdays. Even the nature of our future existence might be altered. 
To illustratv^- the possible extent of change, life, for example, could be 
unfolding within orbiuing space colonies. Issac Asimov, summarizing Pro- 
fessor Gerard O^Neill's notion of orbiting space colonies which would be- 
come permanent parts of the earth-moon system, stated that O'Neill, 

. . . envisions long cylinders designed to hold human 
beings plus a complex life-support system, facilities for 
growing food, maintaining atmospheres , recycling wastes, 
and so on.^ 

With regard to implications, of O'Neill's conception, Asimov believes that 

with the development of such space colonies, might come the salvation of 

humanity and its entry into a new and larger scene with changes overall as 

. 3 

momentous as those foo-iowing the discovery of fire. 

Whether or not such **radical*' changes occur, it seems likely that 
things will be different. How different and in what ways different is not 
clear to us now. No matter what emerges, the ^^-^erations will affect ••:he 
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lives of poople. Changes also concern us as we consider what we can do 
to insure the young will acquire the communication competencies needed to 
function in a rapidly changing world. Obviously, the nature of the future 
affects the general nature of education for the future and, in particular., 
the nature of communication education for the future. 

Thus, the central thrust of this paper is that, as we contemplate our 
proposals for the future: (1) We continually remind ourselves of the 
biases we start from. (2) We are wary of grand schemes and best laid plans 
that do not start from a strong theoretical base and thorough examination 
of the assumptions underlying these plans, and (3) Whatever we do we in- 
clude provisions for continual reevaluation of our assumptions and our con- 
clusions. We need to keep reminding ourselves that anything can happen 
and v;e and our students should be prepared for just t)iat. 

To start, our assumptions are often unconscious. We should concen- 
trate on making unconscious biases conscious and on understanding the im- 
plications of our conscious and unconscious biases as they impinge upon 
our planning of communication curricula for the future. 

If we start from ^unexamined, sometimes unconscious, assumptions such 
as communication education must take place in certain settings, must be 
facilitated by persons with certain credentials, must emphasize certain 
skills, and should be directed at certain persons for particular reasons, 
we risk unduly limiting tr.e possibilities. 

/ Unexamined assumnticns undermine and restrict human e.ideavors in 
insidious ways r Edward De Bono in his many books and articles cautions 
against unexamined assumptions and habitual patterns of thought. The 
story of the merchant, the money-lender, and the proverbial beautiful 
daughter, illustrates how our traditional pal-terns of thought serve to 
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limit us: 

Many years ago v/hen a person who owed money could be thrown 
into jail, a merchant in London had the misfortune to owe a 
huge sum to a money-lender. The money-lender, who was old 
and ugly, fancied the merchant's beautiful teenage daughter. 
He proposed a bargain. He said he would cancel the merchant's 
debt if he could have the girl instead. 

Both the mercliant and his daughter were horrified at the 
proposal. So the cunning money-lender proposed tliat they let 
Providence decide the matter. He told them that he would put 
a black pebble and a white pebble into an empty money-bag 
and then the girl would have to pick out one of the pebbles. 
If she chose the black pebble she uould become his wife and 
her father's debt would be cancelled. If she chose the 
white pebble she would stay with her father and the debt 
would still be cancelled, , But if she refused, to pick out a 
pebble, her father would be thrown into jail and she wculd 
starve. 

Reluctantly the merchant agreed. They were standing on a 
pebble-strewn path in the merchant's garden as they talked 
and the money-lender stooped down to pick up the two pebbles. 
As he picked up the pebbles, the girl, sharp-eyed with fright, 
noticed that he picked up two black pebbles and put them 
into the money-bag. He then asked the girl to pick out the 
pebble that was to decide her fate and that of her father. 

Imagine that you are standing on that path in the merchant's 
garden. What would you have done if you had been the un- 
fortunate girl? If you had had to advise her what would you 
have advised her to do? 

What type of thinking would you use to solve the problem? 
You may believe that careful, logical analysis must solve 
the problem if there is a solution. This type of thinking 
is straight-forward vertical thinking. The other type of 
' thinking is lateral thinking. 

Vertical thinkers are not usually of much help to a girl in 
this situation. They way they analyze it, there are three 
possibilities : 

1. The girl should refuse tc take a pebble. 

2. The girl should show that there are two black 
pebbles in the bag and expose the money-lender 
as a cheat. 

3. The girl should take a black pebble and sacrifice 
herself in order to save her father from prison. 

None^' of ther;e suggestions " is very helpful, for if the girl 
does not take a pebble her father goes to prison, and if 
she does take a pebble, then she has to marry the money- 
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lender . 

The story shows the difference between vertical thinking 
and lateral thinking. Vertical thinkers are concerned with 
the fact that the girl has to take a pebble. Lateral think- 
ers become concerned with the pebble that is left behind. 
Vertical thinkers take the most reasonable view of a situa- 
tion and then proceed logically and carefully to work it 
out. Lateral thinkers tend to explore all the different 
ways of looking at something, rather than accepting the 
most promising and proceeding from that. 

The girl in the pebble story put her hand into the money- 
bag and drew out a pebble. Without looking at it she 
fumbled and let it fall to the path where it was" immediately 
lost among all the others. 

*0h, how clumsy of me,* she said, 'but never mind — if you 
look into the bag you will be able to tell which pebble I 
took by the color of the one that is left. ' 

Since the remaining pebble is, of course, black, it iir.ist be 
assumed that she has taken the white pebble, since the 
money-lender dare not admit his dishonesty. In this way, 
by using lateral thinking, the girl changes v;hat seems an 
impossible situatlc:'. into an extremely advantageous one. 
The girl is actually better off than if the money-lender 
had been honest and had pu" one black and one white pebble 
into the bag, for then she would have had only. an even chance 
of being saved. As it is, she. is sure of remaining with ^ 
her father and at the same time having Xv.ip. debt cancelled. 

Surely the point is well taken. We can so easily get inadvertantly 



trapped by thinking that seems logical and designed to lead to the appro- 
priate course of action. However, when we pa.«.s over the obvious and 
rather than begin from beginning, begin from th.} middle with accepted and 
incompletely examined assumptions, . we are liiuiting ou>^iie±'^es . An i per- 
haps most sadly, we are even unconscious of what we at.* not considering. 

Consider, for example, how our association between the .Cield of 
speech communication and extracurricular activities such as debate and 
drama might still be affecting oar development. Such assumptive associa- 
tion with the extracurricular, rather than with the integrally curricular, 
may inadvertently be affecting our development today. 
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Thus, the centrality of speech communication skills iii the lives of 
all adults and all children may be being overlooked, to some extent, be- 
cause speech communication skill development has historically in our cul- 
tures been assumed to be extracurricular. 

Certainly there are a multitude of similar examples. If, however, we 
can constantly be alert to examination of all underlying assumptions and 
conscious of their implications and possible effects, we are less likely 
to find ourselves mired morasses from which we do not know how to escape, 
or, for that matter, know why we are there. Recent history of "educational 
innovation" in the United States provides a useful example of this. All 
kinds of th ngs were overlaid on the U.S. classroom — programmed instruction, 
team teaching, modular scheduling, interdisciplinary studies, to name but a 
few. As Benjamin DeMott stressed, these attempts were essentially worthless 
because of an unexamined false assumption on which they were based. "But 
the root cause lies elsewhere, in a false assumption that changes in edu- 
cational arrangements can profoundly alter the moral tone and quality of 
life, in obliviousness to the enemy within."^ 

1 iaclude this quotation because it: simultaneously makes two points 
relevant tu this conference. Unexamined assumptions have effects and 
simply tinkering vitb educational techniques will not significantly alter 
education. 

Freire underscores the potential for this to happen. He insists that, • 

. . . methodological failings can always be traced to 
ideological errors. Behind the practice of agricultur- 
ai extensic'?:, he sees an (implicit) ideology of paternal- 
ism, social control, and nonr ecipr oc ity between experts and 
'helpers.' If, on the other hand, one is to adopt a method 
which fosters dialogue and reciprocity, one must first be 
ideologically committed to equality to the abolition-of 
privilege, and to non-elitist forms of leadership wherein 
special qualification may be exercised, but are not per- 
petuated. ^ 



In intercultural speech conununicat: ion educar,ion we have many unique 
opportunities on these scores. Since, easent. inlly , we are defining a new 
field for our cultures ^ v, should be relatively free of binding assump- 
tions and, similarly, have not been plagued or blessed with a history of 
new and "revolutionary" approaches. On the other hand, there may be 
biases and predispositions that are inherent in our cultures that we are 
not currently even aware of. Thus, we too must guard against the myopia 
of the fish about VN^hom it is said would be the last to discover water. 
Dialogue on principles, philosophy, and underlying assumptions must, for 
the above reasons, be central to our deliberations here. 

Although, in some ways we as communication educators are peculiarly 
protected from errors of the past, in other ways we are particularly 
vulnerable. Thus, for example, although the intercultural dimension of 
speech communication is relatively new and free from some historical and 
ideological bondage, reference to the broad field finds us engulfed in 
incomplet eJ.y examined assumptions and a quite unexamined philosophy of 
the field. Clearly, as compared to say. a philosophy of science or art, 
v^7e are sadly lacking. Perhaps this can be viewed as a particularly sad 
state of affairs when we consider the pervasiveness of speech communica- 
tion. Studies conclude that for over 70% of our waking time we are en- 
gaged in speaking or listening.^ 

As we move to the realm of intercultural speech communication, we 
become increasingly more aware of the significance of examining cultural 
and communication assumptions since these are critical in our under- 
standing and assignation of meaning in such settings. IVliat we accept as 
our underlying values, for example, "... are culturally derived notions 
we have of right and OTOng, good and bad, beautiful and ugly, true and 
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false, positive and negative, and so on. Tliey influence our social per- 
ception by providing us with a set of basic precepts from which we Judge 
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the behavior and beliefs of others." 

To illustrate by just one assumption, let us assume importance of 
intercultural communication skills as tools for vocational success and 
economic advance. As London suggests, tliere might be another base from 
which to proceed — that of focusing on acquisition and application of think- 
ing skills: ^ 

/ 

Unless we look upon eduCcVtion as a process of helping people 
acquire the necessary skills to think clearly, critically 
and imaginatively, we a^e J .iting students of all ages to 
becoming rote learners' incapable of acting intelligently in 
a variety of situatio^as. The highest purpose of education 
is not to train stud^^nts for specific roles but to help them 
gain some understanding of the meaning of their lives and to 
become more sensitive to other people.^ 

As we examine our assumptions and purposes and procedures here at 
this conference, I hope we will^be.come aware of some of the biases of 
Western Civilization and more particularly of Western educational history 
and contemporary practice. The goals of education- are but one. example. 

Being specific for a moment about what our realm actually is, could 
serve to bring these somewhat abstract admonitions into sharp relief as 
they relate to the focus of our conference. Clearly, we have a history. 
For one conception of this history,, we need only cite A History of Speech 
Education in America. Though Canadian contributions are obviously over- 
looked, English antecedents are highly developed as they provide background 
for the history of special education in the United States. 

In the selection of antecedents of contemporary ^qieech education and 
in the deselection of other materials we have a possible example of 
ethnocentri sm .' Isn't it possible that there were, for example. Eastern 
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or Southern influences that were simply not spoken to in that volume but, 
never thelesss still in 1976 color our illusions of the history of our 
field? 

Other countries are not without blame on this score. Ethnocentr ism 
is without cultural boundaries: 

I 

We place ourselves, our racial, ethnic or social group, at 
the center of the universe and rate all others accordingly. 
The greater the dissimilarity, the farther away they are. 
We place one group above another, one segment of society 
above another, one nation-state above another. We, tend to 
see our own groups, our own country, our o\m culture ds 
the best, as the most moral. This view also demands our 
first loyalty and^, carried to extremes, produces a 'myf 
country — right or wrong' attitude. 10 \ 

i 

These kinds of biases do not jusl: seep into and pervade education, 
in general, but do affect the teaching of communication in spetij^fic. Hope- 
fully, we won't be quite so ignorant in our deliberations as the previously 

cited fish . • ! 

I 

At the same time, in an attempt to avoid tliieso prospective errors, our 

tendency might be to place ultimate faith in science as an approach. After 

all science offers a method seemingly free of some of the indicated pitfalls. 

Still, although science offers some direction, it should not be viewed as 

a panacea. Polanyi is one who has rather strong feelings about this: 

In the days when an idea could be silenced by showing that 
it was contradictory to religion, theology was the greatest 
single source of fallacies. Today, when any human thought 
can be discredited by branding it as unscientific, the pow^^r 
previou5:ly exercised by theology has passed over to science, 
hence, science has become in its turn the greatest sijagle 
source of error. H ' . 

Science has led *as to tliink in terms of cause and effect. This may 

in itself be inappropriate and limiting. In most cases, the cause of a 

specific action is an extended event straddling the action in time, and 

the part ii'. the future is no less causal than the part in the past. Thus, 

not only is a search for cause/effect unnecessary it also obscures the actual 
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cause. The search tends to focus on the organism instead of in the past 
and future where it seems more likr ly that they actually lie. 

Things are not always as they seem. VJe expect that if ,we do something 
something else will result. However, social systems, which we are concern- 
ed about here, can be viewed as counter-intuitive. Tliey simply don't work 
the way people expect them to. Jay Forrester stressed that;. 

Social systems are insensitive to most of ', the policies that 
people adopt in an effort to alter the behavior of a system. 
In fact, says Forrster, a social system tends to draw people^s 
attention to the Vwry points at which attempts to intervene 
will fail. For instance, a person observing human suffering 
in the cities notices that the poor people are living in in- 
adequate housing, so he presses for more housing. l^ien new 
low-income housing is built, more poor people are draun into 
the area, because of the availability of cheap housing bu t 
since low-income housing does not create jobs, more and- mbre 
people are trapped in the depressed area, unable to get Jobs 
because of the surplus of labor but too poor to live else- 
where . ' ^ 

Tlie realm wi;..h which we, at this conference, are concerned is some- 
what different than low-income . hous ing , but the caution is not less applic- 
able*. It would be easy for us to make similar mistakes assuming that if 
we do certain things the expected response will be "X." Clearly, tljere is 
not all that much pred ic tabilitv and this should be taken into accounL as 
we make plans. 

Thus, tills c^'ithor is particularly wary of grand scale plans as applied 
to any circumstance . It is pleaded that our conference proposal s he 
cloaked as probes and possibilities rather than be alls and end alls. F^x.~ 
perience suggests that often plans are tediously drawn out, sometimes ex- 
pensively mounted and frequently tossed in the drawer and forgotten. In 
addition, grand schemes are an imposition and an intervention. What wo, 
in our field know, about attitude change and commitment should alert us to 
the dangers of imposing ideas on others. • ! 
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The easy ansv:ers are easy. However, the easy answers may not be the 
best answers. \^at is the v"obvious*' solution may not lead to the desired ■ 
outcome. "Realities" may differ. We should be particularly sensitive to 
differing realities sinc'e this is an intercultural conference. 

Our subject, in sum, is relatively specific: UTiat can we as teachers 
and administrators do . to insure the young will acquire the communication 
competencies needed to function in a rapidly clVanging world? The plea of 
this paper is chat we not jump directly into attacking this question be- 
fore fully examining our underlying assumptions, clarifying our goals, and 
^prpviding for reevaluation of whatever is decided as more information be- 
comes"' available . Unless we take this course of action we face what is 
pei;haps the ultimate danger, that our deliberations will be full of 
*'*sound and fury -'d 'still another example of signifying nothing. 



\ 
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Tne !• g-ran^ie i^bjeciivr of parent education, as 
CDinmissioner B^ll has slated, is lo birc:ngihcn ihe family 
as a fundamenial unit in our society. But the immediaic 
'.a-^k of parent education v-.ould be to h-cip pa^c^nts beconv 
more confiJeni and kncvAiedgeable in ihe rearing of iheir 
children. ' ^ncerned ^**i^n changini: ine pitre ntal role from 
one cuid;:^ by ciaiural IradilicinN and iniernalized values 
to L^ne in \^hich parents become iheir o^rV n judges of good 
and evil and seek'to de\elop a highly con>cious. rational 
role, parent educaii^m can achieve several ends, bul, 
above ali. il can inlluence parent behavior in vvays 
benencial lo the child — paniculariy his mental healih ar d 
iniellecUJal developmeni. 

'^Ierd^^ciplinar> in nature, the cimient of a parent 
c prL/gram could include child dcvcl pineni 

' emotionaL social, and iniellectual): parent 
be' . including data on child-iraining pracr?ccs in 
differenl ci:'"i!re>: ca.se studies )( parents' rno>des of 



The' lonwronue (>hjectivc of parent educa- 
n;>n. ^'v C\}fr.t?ii\:>i()/urr f:i, il luis suited, is to 
sircrr^iiien /'^ fcunily (is a fundiimental 
iitiit bi oar sovieiy. 



DiKiy of kno\\i:;dge of desirable and better 'a^ivs to lear 
children. - 

U.S. Commit Moncr of F:ducation Terrel H. Bell has 
expressed his concern about the ueakening o\ the 
Arner.'can family. He feels that training for parenthood 
should be a 'rMne national concern. I'hrtuigh education 
for parefilhc)od, he indicates, ue can help suenglhen the 
family as ihe fiMKlamcntal unit in American society. Ikll 
suggests that schools teach some fundamental Cfjncepts 
to- paaenls which uill generate an awareness that they a.re 
:he child's fust teachers and that the quality o{ life 
pioviiled at home dining the preschool \ears will affeei 
and shape the child throughout his adulthood. 

'Ihe U.S. Departjiient of Health. Fducaiion and.AVcL- 
fare, through its Office of b'ducation a.nd the Ofhce of 
Child Development, hiunched in 1972 a program called 
Education for Parc-ithood in a ;;ation\^ ide effort to reach 
adt^lescc;nts aral neip iricm piepaic lITlc-./vx 
parents. Several high schoiils in the u.^i-on hitve ofl'ered 
the program to their students. But parent education 
sh(>uld not be limited to high school stialent^. Programs 
at the college level — when i. uiy young people are 
acti*»'el; thinking about parentht.>od and career ch(Mces — 
must also be developt;d. Schools ^>f educaticm should 
develop and implement an iuovaiive, interdisciplinary 
program to educate potential parents so that Vvhen 
confrc>nted by parcnlhiUKl they can 1) "^eiier understaml 
and encourage tl^eir children's full gro^^Iil -.'specialK 
speech and language skills — and 2) lielp educate othei 
parents who need assistance in chlUl raising. The 
necessity for such programs at the college le^el has long 
been reeogrn/ed by child de\ elopmc ' ■ '^eciMliso'TTl'has ' 
also been recogni/eil that disad\;u;. ;ents need 

special assistaiice, tlie kind of he;p . ,'^iunteers— 
trained in child-growth materials and le^nniquc. ii. 
school. of education programs— cau'ld otVer a^ a .o^; 
nity ser\ ice. ^ 'J 



handling a given child-rearing situation; discussion of 
b:.^^ic rese:uch siudies of child development and parent- 
ch .'d relani.'ns: a,nd principles of home management. 
— lii-.'rnt 'education thus aims to prt^duce an informed 
pareni and parent educator ' understand the way 
children d.■^elop and the effect^ of parental behavior on 
the child's per'-onaiity. The result would be not only 
>trengthening of the family bul also fewc- school faihues 
and a smaller number of unhappy, ''p.^obu . children. 
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dfe-long Learning: A Challenge 



Tremendous changes have occurred at all levels of our 
s.:*eiety ui:hin the past 7.s years, and changes ecjuaily 
dr:-.maiic *.wii uiidoubicdly domin:i:e the next 75 yea.r^. 
.""'v ientihc and t^rchnological discoveries, for example. 
ha.\e been nothing less than re volutionary. and their 
impact on people, society, and institutions ' is been 
profound. We cannot see all the possibilities ahead of us, 
bul their i.mplicaia^ns aie boimd to be equally extensive 
and radica.I. 

Consequential changes are occurring m our attitudes 
lovvard a. 11 a,spejts of life. In tlie past, for example, a 
person remained throughout his wt^rking life in* one 
occupation a.nd social . level. Hut ttnlay occupational, 
geographic a.nd ^oci:d mobility aic v.idespreiid. Women, 
rninornie- . ethnic groups are demanding and playing 
a :7i<»re suL'st.i:!::a] rde in all acti\'it!es. Many young 
re • expenmenung with new lifestvles: as a result, 

c. ^ e. r ^. arieI^ of styles is nO'W tolerated. \Ve now have 
f: • ' " pec^ple than we had in l^OO because most of 
u . i:v::ig lo'iger. And i:iany v'vorkers have more 
leisure ti'T^.e a.nd beUer feliren.enl opportunities and 
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r-.:' :roii!L*ni iiKoinc tlhiii ever hcfiTc in oiu IiisI'MA'. A!! 
ih-jsc chaiiizcs a;Ki ethers have occuiicd v,\\h .-.nia/inu 
rapiJilN . Very oTien il is the speed pI" eh:ini:e ..;is 
made il ditrieiilt people to adjus! to [vj\^ condition ^. li 
is h.ird tor many of us to adjust to the fact thai v. hal v. e 
ha^e learnei.! ^^r helie\ed in the past niav siiililenl'v no 
I' ^'::er he relevant or aeecplahle. 

The forces and pressures ofoiirlinies reLjan e iniii\ idu- 
als to process and absurh nevv inforination eontinnallN 
ihroMuhiUJt their h\es. This neu inKHniativui can affect 
tfieir jobs. Imnies. rccreatiim. retiiernent. and tjieii 
children, schoiils. church, aiui eoniinnnity i.earnini: has 
thus assumed hfe-Iont: chtiiensicMi-. as it has pc^i ;;ic a 
pro».ess uhich eonimences at l^irth an'J terminates ;ji 
death. Not all learnini: houcNcr, is ne*.es^,t<ilv i>[Mai!ied 
in seht'ols; a'lthouLih - f.ools are a '.ital pa'I of the 
learninu. process, parents, peers, and cornmunitv institu- 
tions also play a critical r.olc. .Siuiie peojMe assume lhe\ 
ha\e completed their educ:itJon alter iec';'\ iiii; a dei.:ree 
o! Oiher credential, hut a dcLiree doe- 'ct end theii 
l«-arninii — it only a passnort in l^ei'ir^ tl)^ ., fid ol 
ap.' to unpro\ e t!ie qu:d it y of lite 

I: my forty years »d';Rlu!t expenence 1 ha\e Ion rid tiial 
th'e person who learns hy lioini:. hv ihinkinu. arul l^y 
e\pwrienL ' is a valuable member ot an\ ,m\uip "flic 
individual whi^ has curiosity, a v. illinizness to ijiiestiun 
'he status quo. ;uul a ilesire to know more ahoul [lis (u 
her assiiznmL'Ul is likely tc» believe in lifedouL! !earmnL: 
Oar education«d iiistituti^ms must become nu^ie respon- 
:.si\e tiUhese meiividual needs. tfiey must expenmcnl \wtli 
no[;!railitional N'vays of tcac^lin^. leaininu. and ii\iftu. 
1 > must make accommodation fi^r the Nwde \ .tiiel\ m 
hum.an need anil cai'jacity. 

lAlucation coukl take the leadership in fashionini: 
proi:'' ::as for persons of all ages and needs. W e C(nild. lor 
example, [lold mote institutes, uorkshi^ps. and seminars 
on Saturday . Sundavs. and e\ eninus. \\ c ctmid encour- 
iice employers ami uniiMis li^ L:i\e \u)tt.ers a periodical 
sabbatical tcHcarn new skills or de\ clop neu careers, and 



V. L- could ar^c 'he exiension and expansion ol educa- 
tional teic'sision proe.rams. ,ScheH>ls and commtun'ty" 
mstilutrims could provide eaily childhood education 
centers i^nd esialTlish senuM" citi/cn centers in c\"ery 
neiLihhorhv^od . {"duu^-.tors and ihosc in cducation;tl<^ 
leadersiiip positions ;it the st;ile arul feileral levels sIumjU 



Lijc'lnra: Icdrnini,' is our hopr f'or a hcltcr 
world (uul for sclf-fulfdhucfi! f(>r more 
people. It is (in enierprise in which y(naii! 
and ohl nniy join . . . 



empliasi/e these ohjeeiives of life-loni: leai nii^g and make 
it possible !\ir people wlio belieX'c in the concept to 
experiiTierii and mno\ ale. 1-ederal and slate fimds should 
be c;trmarked for this pui pi^se. ; 

\ lie idea o\ life-lonu lear riin.u is both; conservative and 
radi.al. It accepts expcJ'ience and yel (lueslioiis the 
existin^: order. Il values the past but looks towaril the 
future. It doe> not repudiate credentials, but it does not 
accept tliem as ihe only ev idence oi" learnint^. Lifc-ltMiy 
learn inu is our hope for a heller uoild and for self-ftib 
tiilmeui tor more people. Il is an cnierfMise in which 
\oung and old may jt in. as C harles Perrault Wioic. "to 
r ise to iu eat ihiniis and sloop to sniall ones. '* ■ 

( )\\v societs" is l>^Mnbarded tiklav' w ith gririi forecasts of 
the 1' ''lie. i do iu)l think an ominous future necessarily 
lies aead. U'e c;;'i crcittc a moic |ii si society and a more 
resjTonsil^'e *uid responsive set of instiiuiicins. |-iut to dti 
so. V. c must ulili/e lhh' best brainpower. 'I here is a \ a*.! 
reservvur of ideas amoni: all of iis uhich go unuiili/ed. A 
nation-Aide prt>i:ram of life-long learning coukl unleash 
some ot these iileas, and all of us w ould gain. Now is the 
lime to lake up this challenge and make. P*76 the year ue 
place new emphasis on education to the benefit of luir 
national life. 
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